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BY THE 


TRANSLATOR: 


HE man, who thinks as well as reads, has 

always a certain degree of pleaſure in in- 
forming himſelf of the chronology and other 
minute circumſtances of the volumes, upon 
which he condeſcends to beſtow a peruſal. For 
the ſake of ſuch perſons we think proper to men- 
tion, that the firſt part of the Gallery of Pore 
traits appears to have been chiefly written previ- 
ous to the deſtruction of the Baſtile 14 July, 
though there are ſome paſſages ſeemingly of a 


more recent date. The ſecond volume has 


alluſions to events as recent as the pre- 
ſidency of Mr. Mounier, that is, to a period 
beginning with 28 September, and ending 8 
October. | ' 4 

There is a part of the preſent volume, that 
will probably appear to the reader, as it has 
done to us, conſiderably extraordinary ; we 
mean the character, entitled Cneis, which pro- 
feſſes to be the portrait of the author of the 
preſent work. The work has been generally aſ- 
cribed in France to the count de Mirabeau, and 


the 
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the internal evidence of the fact, particularly in 
the former volume, appears to be by no means 
equivocal. But the character of Cneis neither 
ſuits the opinion the world entertains of Mira- 
beau, nor the opinion that Mirabeau may be 
ſuppoſed to entertain of himſelf, There occur 
to us only two ſolutions of this difficulty; either 
Cneis is, which we think improbable, the lite- 
rary coadjutor of this celebrated author, or the 
portrait muſt be regarded as a piece of mauvai 
#laiſanterie, in which the author means to be 
very witty, but miſcarries, as it frequently hap- 
pens, in the execution. „„ 

In the advertiſement of the editor, prefixed 
to the French original, there is a complaint of 
a performance that has been obtruded upon the 
public, conſiſting of fifty pages, and entitled 
Kupplement to the Gallery of the National Aſ- 
ſembly. It is added, that the two authors 
« have neither the ſame principles, the ſame 
« ftyle, the ſame mode of judging, the ſame 
_« ſpirit, nor the ſame philoſophy.” The edi- 
tor goes on to apologiſe for © the inſertion of 
«the portraits of ſome perſons, who are not de- 
« puties to the ſtates- general; adding, that 
« they are either members of the municipal aſ- 
«© ſemblies, or have conſiderable influence upon 
© the public in general, or have ſo greatly 
4% contributed to produce the preſent events, 
« that the omiſſion of them would have ren- 
« dered the Gallery maimed and imperfect.“ 
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E firſt volume of this Gallery excited 

ſome obſervation. It was faid to be of 
too bold a complexion. This criticiſm led me 
to reflect upon the liberty of the preſs. It is of 
the eſſence of liberty to give a free courſe to all 
ſorts of ideas. The zealot of ariftocracy 
ſhould inculcate the ſpirit of deſporiſm, the 


friend of the people ſhould extol the bleſſings of 


freedom, every one ſhould be at liberty to pub- 
liſh whatever he thinks uſeful, unchecked by 
the ſlighteſt apprehenſion of proſecution and 
puniſhment. If all this be not law, truth will 
remain unknown; we ſhall be deluged with 
hypocritical writings, and the preſs will ſerve 


only to give a temporary credit to the poor and 


fleeting ſyſtem of the day, 


Nothing but truth remains with us. All the 


reſt amuſes, entertains, and is forgotten, 
What is it, that intereſts us chiefly in the pre- 
ſent moment? To obtain a wiſe legiſlation, 
To ſucceed in this, we muſt ciſtinguiſh be- 
tween the different pretenders; and to diſtin- 
guiſh between them, their Portraits ought tb 
be given us by a man, who has ſtudied them 


again and again. 


We have at the preſent moment twelve hun- 
dred depoſitaries of the national will; and out 
of theſe not more than one hundred have be- 


come 
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come the topics of general diſcuſſion, From- 
this hundred we muſt ſtrike off as many as 
have no other recommendation, than their 
lungs, their vehemence, and their ready com- 
mand of expreſſion. After this firſt eſſay, we 
muſt farther ſubtract thoſe, whoſe intention is 
to be admired, to pet into office, or to become 
the demagogues of either of the three parties. 
What remains will be indeed a ſmall number, 
and among theſe we ſhall trace men of timid 
diſpoſitions, who, not being able to calculate 
what courage can perform, chuſe rather to ex- 
pect the public welfare from the concurrence of 
circumſtances ; we ſhall diſcover the raſh and 
the headlong, eager to deſtroy, becauſe they 
conceive, that whatever is ſubſtituted will be 
better than what exiſts ; we ſhall diſcover the 
unſtable and fluctuating, who grow feebler and 
 feebler as difficulties increaſe; we ſhall find the 
opinionated, who ever regard with complacence 
their own conceptions, and the credulous, who 
conſider practice as no more difficult than 


eory. 

When all theſe ſhades ſhall be ſufficiently 
marked, when theſe different characters are ex- 
plained to the public, and the talents and paſſi- 
ons of men are rendered notorious, the confi- 
dence of the nation will no longer be given in 
vain. | 
The exiſting aſſembly has performed wonders, 
if we conſider, that the French were unexperi- 
enced in this kind of undertaking ; that, the 
devoted victims of miniſterial plans, they knew 
no better reſource, than to ſubſcribe the loans 
and pay the taxes, and ſing away ſorrow. Aſto- 
niſhment has been exprefled, that in the warmth 
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of diſcuſſion, the ſittings have become irregular 
and tumultuous ; the true aſtoniſhment; if we 


conſidered our national vivacity and our want of 


inſtruction, would be, to have found ſo great a 
degree of harmony. But theſe inconveniencies 
will inceſſantly diminiſh, when the electors 
ſhall be better acquainted with their office and 
with the merits of the candidates. 4 

To theſe remarks I perceive it will be ob- 
jected, that my principles are right, but that 1 


have not adhered to the true ſpirit of the con- 


cluſion. © Portraits may be of uſe, but the 
«© portraits muſt have more reſemblance, than 
*© thoſe of your Gallery.” 

I anſwer. in the firſt place, that the majority 
of my pictures are drawn after nature, and that 
the criticiſms that point. out where the likeneſs 


is deficient, themſelves ſupply what my perfor- 


mance wants. While they prove, that I have 
deſcribed a man with too much coldneſs or too 
much exaggeration, they inform the public 
what ſhould be added and what ſhould be ſub- 
tracted. The remarks of the author, and the 
remarks he extorts from others, will complete 
the inſtruction of him who examines the por- 
trait, ; 

„But, is it allowable to detract from or de- 
« ftroy the reputations of men ?” What call 
you allowable ? It is a matter of indiſpenſable 


obligation. Shall a man uſurp a certain degree 


of eſtimation, and that eſtimation recommend 


him to my ſuffrage, ſhall he thus obtain the 


right of making the laws by which I am to be 
governed, and ſhall not I employ every poſſible 
circumſpeCtion, that I may know the character 


of him, whom I chuſe for my ſovereign and the 


arbiter 
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arbitet of my exiſtence? „But,“ it will be ad- 
ded, „every member of the national aſſembly 
s has a whole bailliage that pledge themſelves 
« for his integrity. What then is any ſingle 
individual in compariſon of a bailliage ?”* I 
anſwer firſt, that there are individuals who fee 
farther into a character than ten bailliages. 1 
add next, that the objection is built entirely 
upon a ſophiſm. A hundred common under- 
ſtandings acquire no additional force by their 
being united. They have a certain degree of 
penetration, and beyond that they never go. 
A hundred men together, combaring one man 
who is greatly their ſuperior, are no Prongers 
than each of them ſeparately would be found in 
the ſame conteſt. The agreeing opinions of a 
hundred individuals are of no weight, in com- 
pariſon of one opinion, that is vigorous and en- 
lightened. I will add farther, that the electing 
bailliage knows nothing of the candidate, but 
by his aſſumed character that wears the maſk of 
beneficence, or by his rhetoric that employs the 
language of pattiotifm ; while the philoſophical - 
ſerver notices, examines, collects, compares 
and knows to the bottom the man, that 1s about 
to ſport his popularity er buy his election. I 
have known a man take poſt horſes in the midſt 
of a fete de la roſitre, * to run away with the 
daughter of a notary, while his tenants were 
employcd in the hall of the manſion houſe in 
chanting aloud the beneficence of the ſquire. 
Laſtly, I muſt be permitted to obſerve, that the 
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* A kind of ruſtic entertainment, where roſe.buds and 
baubles are given to reward the virtuous actions of the vici- 
page, \ | 
word \ 
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word probity implies nothing more in the pre- 


_ fent day, than the diſcretion, that hinders us 


from committing thoſe notorious follies, that 
would deprive us of the power of committing 
others, by which we may be more conſiderable 
gainers, | . 
A friend, who is in my ſecret, aſked me, if, 
in this buſineſs of portrait -painting, I did not 
intend to draw the ladies? Alas, to give a juſt 
idea of a living image of the graces, would re- 
quire the-pencil of Albano himſelt! I would 
nevertheleſs hazard a third volume upon this 
ſubject, if I did not ſuſpe&t myſelf of a ſccret 
partiality for that delightful and all- commanding 
ſex, that has indeed many faults, but that has 
a ſtill greater number of thoſe features, which 
we m:ght cenſure without being guilty of ca- 
lumny, but which it would be ſtill eaſier to 
praiſe without the imputation of flattery. 

The ladies do not indeed fit in the ſtates gene- 
ral; but they do not the leſs wield the ſceptte of 
opinion. here are few men, whoſe evening 
is nat ſpent in unboſoming their doubts in the 
lap of friendſhip, in liſtening to the various re- 
ports that their choſen companions have col- 
lected in the courfe of the day, in reaſoning 
with them upon the juſtice of their opinions, 
and in ſeeking to derive from their penetration, 
an advice to direct, or a judgment to confirm 
them.. 

When the ſex has outlived the ſhort period, 
that is filled by the ambition of conqueſts and 
the tumult of the paſſions, they return,, as it 
were, to their true home, and the catalogue of 
their adorers and their deceivers furniſhes them 
with an inexhauſtible ſource of reflections. Re- 

flection 
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flection is their guide to the ſolitarineſs of re- 
treat, or rather to a retreat, that opens its doors 
to a ſelect number of men, beſt ſuited to their 
temper and their taſte. This is the epoch of 
real conqueſts, of durable friendſhips, of un- 
mingled pleaſures; and it is from this claſs of 


women, that I ſhall ſelect my models, if I can 


ſtill find a ſufficient reſerve of colours in my 
exhauſted pallet. | 

Certain newſpapers, the Patriot in particu- 
lar, the editor of which is not more to ſeek in 
the characters of men than in the merit of lite- 
rary compoſitions, informs the world, that our 
portraits are caricaturas. Nothing is ſo eaſy as 
to employ a harſh word or a fooliſh one, This 
Patriot, diſtinguiſhed for impartiality, but that 


- Matters with vaſt affiduity thoſe that are likely to 


become powerful, this paper, ſo public ſpirited, 
ſo original, that never retails at- ſecond-hand: 
the thoughts of another, concludes, that con- 
tempt is the only puniſhment that ſhould be 
awarded to bad writers and their works. 

He talks much at his eaſe. He ſeems to be- 
totally ignorant, that contempt is not a ſenti- 
ment that we diſtribute where we pleaſe. I 


-  Cefy a man to deſpiſe a book of moderate princi- 


ples, and the ſubſtance of Which is true, even 
though he ſhould diſcover that it contained er- 
rors. We point out thoſe errors without. deſ- 
piſing the man that has commited them. I go. 
father. I fay that the world does not even deſ- 
piſe a farrago of other men's thoughts, that 
has neither taſte, nor utility, nor method. 
They do not deſpiſe abſurd political diſquiſiti- 
ons, that contain nothing more than an ill di- 
geſted repetition of certain maxims that _— 

| een 
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been imported from a different elimate; they do 
not deſpiſe criticiſms, that are cowardly and 
unjuſt, or at leaſt that proceed upon the mott 
_ palpable miſtakes. And why is all this modera- 
tion ? Becauſe in ſuch writings we ſee exhibited 
a patriotical deſign, and a volubility of expreſ- 
ſion, the creature of a good memory and a pen 
long exerciſed in the author's trade. Can they 
then deſpiſe works, the fruit of meditation; 
works, from which a whole nation may draw an 
ineſtimable advantage, that of aſcertaining the 


perſons to whom the ſhould confide her in- 
tereſts ? 


How many perſons place their courage and 


their boaſt in vague declamations in favour of 
liberty? This is the age, or rather this is the 
moment of declamation. Theſe fine proſopo- 
peias, theſe pathetic apoſtrophes, are loſt in the 
crowd, and ſtrike the air with an empty and dy- 


ing found. It is not thus with ſelect and well 


choſen language, or with the ſoundneſs and ſeve- 
rity of reaſon ; their impreſiion is durable. 
Never did declamation ſo loudly extol equality 
and patriotiſm, and never have the thoughts and 
profeſſions of men inclined ſumuch toariſtocracy. 
The halls of the different diſtricts, which 
ought to be the receptacle of aſſemblies, tran- 
quil in their diſpoſition, and occupied under 
the auſpices of good ſenſe in the diſcovery of 
melioration and improvement, have reſounded 
with the pompous diſcourſes of our modern 
rhetoricians. The ear is filled with ſounding 
nothings, and the prudent and ſober citizen, 
unverſed in the art of taking men by ſtorm, has 
been obliged to be ſilent ; becauſe he poſſeſſed 
no other talent, than what was neceſſary to an- 


nounce 
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nounce with clearneſs the reſult of experience 
and judgment. Our journals, that ought to 
be merely the faithful records of the events that 
+ intereſt us, are become the organs of every un- 
ruly paſſion, and ſcatter by means of impoſition 
and falſhood, the fuel of ſedition. Thus all 
the world have turned journaliſt, author and 
pamphleteer, and think to excuſe by a common 
ſaw, an undertaking, to which they are wholly 
unequal, They glut us with their remarks 
even to ſatiety : be that can, may read them.” 


GALLERY 


UT 


AMPHIARA Us. 


Ar. de Maupeou, Chancellor of France.) 


* 


HE love of pleaſure contributed to adorn 
his early years, and even enabled him to 
triumph over certain domeſtic chagrins, the 
fruits of a marriage, greatly advantageous in the 
common acceptation, but ill aſſorted and un- 
equal. His attachment to learning was ſlender, 
and he was more than indifferent to the ſtudy of 
law. | 
' Meanwhile he no ſooner became a member of 
that celebrated corps , according to ſome the 


„The parliament of Paris. 138 
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depoſitary of the laws, and according to others 
their maſter and their tyrant, than he diſcovered 
in the frequent convulſions of the magiſtracy, 
an occaſion that enabled him to diſtinguiſh him - 
ſelf from the crowd. It coſt him no pains to aſ- 
ſume the habit of ſubmitting his half - formed 
projects to the diſpoſition of events, and of 
moulding to the taſte of the different miniſters, 
who have ſo rapidly ſucceeded to political 
power, a character and diſpoſition naturally do- 
cile, which was formed by repeated experiments 
to an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs. | 8 

From ſubmiſſion to ſubmiſſion he at length 
arrived to the dignity of firſt preſident. He 
was neither the man of the king, nor the man of 
the parliament ; he was the ſlave of circum- 
ſtances. The duke de Choiſcul at that time 
filled with eclat the great offices of adminiſtra- 
tion. Amphiaraus was his creature, and ſub- 
jected to him his department, his perſon, and 
the influence of the magiſtracy. A ſhort time 
after, Aſpaſia *, that ſingular example of how 
much beauty can do in favour of a woman, and 
how much weakneſs can effect to the diſadvan- 


tage of a prince, —Aſpaſia, I ſay, roſe to the 


higheſt degree of favour ; Amphiaraus declared 
himſelf her partiſan, her advocate, and, in ad- 
dition to all this, her couſin. One of the royal 
ſatraps + was engaged in a ſtruggle againſt a par- 


liament, a province and public opinion. The 
king was willing to indemnify his ſervant, to 


ardon what was paſt, and to impoſe mutual 
filence. Amphiaraus immediately offered his 


* Counteſs du Barri. 


| | + Duke d'Aiguilion, governor of the province of — 


ſervices, 
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ſervices, to deſtroy every trace of theſe danger- 
ous accuſations, and of the equivocal replies 
that had been made to them. 


It has however been aſſerted by many per- 


ſons, that Aſpaſia obtained the royal concur- 
rence to this meaſure without the privity of the 
chancellor. 5 | | 
A conduct like this opens the eyes of men 
upon the true character of an officer of ſtate; 


and a hundred other inſtances, which had pre- 


ceded this, might have enabled the duke de 
Choiſeul to underſtand the complexion of his 
creature, But where is the man of under- 
ſtanding, over whom wheedling and flattery 
poſſeſs no influence? Where is the miniſter, 
who is now in favour, and who does not think 
that he ſhall always have time enough to deſtroy 
a puppet of his own creation? Where is the in- 
genious and honeſt man, that ſuſpects all the 
manceuvres of perfidy, or is acquainted with 
the crooked paths in which it delights to 
wander ? g ; 
Be this as it may, it was the duke de Choi. 
ſeul, who raiſed Amphiaraus to the higheſt 
rank, and it was Amphiaraus that baniſhed the 
duke de Choiſeul to his country ſeat. The cir. 
cumſtances are well known, and it is better 
merely to hint at them for the ſake of perſons 
that are unacquainted with them, than to tran- 
ſcribe them. Let us obſerve the operations of 
Amphiaraus : we diſcover in them, not a ſyſte- 
matical proceeding, to which circumſtances are 
compelled to modify themſelves ; but a miniſter, 
eaſily yielding to the fluctuations of the court, 
and endeavouring to improve them in ſubſervi- 
ence to his general views. He was actuated by 
Vol. II. I ambition; 
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ambition ; by the impulſe of revenge againſt a 
C cCorps, that had humbled, and that defired to 
- puniſh him; by an anxiety to deliver himſelf 
from that painful ſentiment of gratitude, which 
| ſubjects one man to the flaviſh obedience of 

another, upon pain of being branded with the 

contempt of the world; in fine, by that ill 

omened activity, in which men are continually 
; kept that breathe the air of courts, & 

How ſhall we otherwiſe account for all the un- 
precedented manceuvres employed in the affair of 
the ſatrap? Amphiaraus might have ſerved him 
without ſtaining the dignity of the fqmarre 
(robe), and without expoſing himſelf to the 

mortifications of the reſolution of 6 September 
1770, concerning the ain Bol the king in par- 
- lament for the purpoſe of ſuppreſſing the mi- 
nutes of the proceſs commenced againſt the 
commandant of Bretagne, 
It was this reſolution, pointed againſt the 
chancellor, which ought to be regarded as the 
firſt cauſe of the Gallic revolution. The par- 
liament, and the firſt magiſtrate of the kingdom, 
| ſwore upon the altar of vengeance to throw away 
for ever the ſcabbard of peace. Ct 
The firſt act of vengeance was the edict of 
27 November, which overturned in a moment 
j the fundamental laws reſpecting the regiſtering 
the royal decrees. The parliamentary regiſtry 
| was an ideal reſiſtance, which the people were 
i | _ conceived impowered to oppoſe, through the 
: 
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organs of the magiſtracy, to the deſpotic voliti- 
dr the ee This 4 Fe all the 
empty pageants that have engaged the attention 
of the world, in itfelf was nothing. But it 
\ 44 | flackened 


. 


flackened the rapidity of tyrannical power, it 
abridged the evils of abſolute government, and 
it cauſed a few rays of eternal truth to be occa- 
ſionally exhibited before the unobierving eyes of 

authority. | F 
It is. probable, that Amphiaraus, like many 
other perſons we could name, will occupy a 
place in hiſtory, without its being in the power 
of hiſtory to make him ſufficiently known. 
What we diſcover is, that he was ambitious, 
that he was. more eager to be talked of than to 
acquire true reputation, that he was better 
formed for enterprize than for invention, and 
that he truſted more ta his ſtars than to his abili- 
ties. If it be alledged that revenge was his firſt 
motive, it cannot be denied. But, if it de 
added, that his meaſure was a bad one, this is a 

point that will admit of diſpute; 

From the moment in which his exile com- 
menced, the rhymeſters, the epigrammatiſts, 
the pamphleteers have been ſilent. Does it not 
follow, that his perſon was mote hated than his 
meaſures condemned? Does not the very con- 
ſpiracy, that was formed againſt his. innovati- 
ons, plead ſtröngly in their favour ? Who has 
ever denied, that the obtaining of juſtice was 
diſgracefully expenſive, that the privileges of 
the parliaments have been too large, that the 
ſale of offices introduced into their body a 
youth, rich and unexperienced; a claſs of ple- 
beians, eaſily corrupted and inſenſible to the 
touches of honour; an ignorance, preſumptuous 
in its diſpoſition, and too often attended with 
ſucceſs? A great part of theſe abuſes ſunk be- 
fore” the projects of Amphiaraus ; and do not 
2 the 
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I the decrees of the National Aſſembly plead in 
| his juſtification? _ Y; 

i | Perhaps moral ſociety has more to reproach 
i him with, than political hiſtory ; and, were it not 
1 for certain delicate conſiderations, over which 
ll individuals are bound to extend a veil, that li- 
bi berty would probably be reſtored to him, which 
il he would no longer uſe either for Verſailles or 
1 for Paris. 5 


He, who has been accuſtomed to reflection, 
and has taſted the ſweets of rural tranquility, 
can ſcarcely wiſh for the tumultuous reſidence 
of cities, and would be unpardonable ſhould he 
regret the tempeſtuous element of a court. 
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PERISTHENE s. 
(Mr. De Sartine, Minifter of Staten.) 


NEVER was a face better formed to perplex 
the phyſiognomiſt, whether we conſider him as 
placed in that office +, the creation of deſpotiſm 
and the victim of anarchy ; or whether we fol- 
low him to his ſeat in ad miniſtration, which he 
obtained by the moſt refined intrigue; we are 
preſented with a ſoul of clay under the exterior 
of difintereſtedneſs, and with a deſpot who em- 
ploys popularity as one of the engines of his 
machinations. | 

Periſthenes was appointed to the odious office 
of a ſpy upon his fellow-ſubjects. Tell me, 
reader, what is the true character of a lieuten- 
ant of the police, the ſecret executioner of ven- 
geance, the profeſſed informer againſt delin- 
33 the cat's-paw of miniſters, the pimp cf 

ourtiers and kings, the detector of the faults 
men, the ſuperintendant of a thouſand ſhame- 
ful ſacrifices made to the public ſafety, the jailor 


of every priſon, the protector of every vice? 


His ſoul is the common 'ſewer in which the un- 
principled and profligate diſburthen themſelves 
of their guilty ſecrets. He can employ none, 
but thoſe blaſted characters, who to eſcape the 


* This title is beſtowed upon every perſon who has a 
right to ſit in the king's principal council, and generally 
continues with them when they ceaſe to have any ſhare in 
adminiſtration. | 


+ Lieutenant-general of the Police, formerly held by Mr. 
de Sartine, ; | 


+ gallows 
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gallows are obliged to furniſh a periodical num- 
ber of their brother criminals to the hands of 
juſtice, . Can the man, who ſtoops to ſo baſe 
a trade, pofleſs any remnant of modeſty or 
ſhame-? wr | „ 8 

Accordingly obſerve Periſthenes at court; 
ſee him the dave of every one he approaches, 
importuning the honour of being empleyed by 
the great, vaunting to one man his fucceſs in 
having reſcued from the ſentence of the law a 
patroniſed villain; and to another, his having 
facilitated the frauds of the beauty who adds to 


| the Juſtre of her charms, the lucre of lanſque- 


net; to a princeſs, the having plunged in the 
horrors of a dungeon the impudent ſatiriſt who 
dared laugh at her follies; to a miniſter, the 
woes, palſied the hand, that had ventured to 
trace his political blunders, and to calculate his 
financial depredations. Coden CY 

Obſerve Periſthenes in the metropolis, re- 
galed with the proſtituted praiſe of a multitude 
of perſons of every claſs, who came to pur- 
chaſe his ſanction for terrifying their fellow- 
citizens, or for extorting from them their pro- 
perty, to be converted into the wages of profli- 
*gacy and floth. He refuſes aloud what his 
agents diſpoſed of unobſerved. To one man 
he promiſes the death of his enemy, to another 


the liberty of his confederate. Would he re- 


primand ? Reproof in his mouth is converted 
into cruelty and inſult. Does beauty proſti- 
tute itſelf to him to ſave the life-of a criminal ? 


Hie is all mildneſs and clemency. | 


Obſerve-Periſthenes in his office, ſenctioning 
impoſture with his paſſport, diſtributing his re- 
wards to the calumniator and the har, cee 

0 
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off his unfortunate victims without diſcrimina- 
tion, ſigning before he reads, reading without 
attention; cheated by a clerk, miſled by a ſpy, 
made the- tool of all about him. He examines 
nething, he hears nothing, nothing is ſtudied, 
nothing developed; but judgment, deciſion, 
execution are precipitate and prompt. To no 
purpoſe are the tears of anguiſh, the roarings 
of deſpair, the piercing cries of injured inno- 
cence; he ſets his foot on the victims of abuſe, 
and runs to forget the emotions of their diſtreſs 
amidſt the. haunts of ſenſuality. 
Obferve Periſthenes in his viſit to thoſe man- 
lions. of tears, where paſſion, ebriety and the 
want of reflection, ex piate in infectious dun- 
geons a momentary crime, that reaſon values 
not, and repentance has diſavowed. His un- 
moiſtened eye wanders among theſe aſylums 
abhorred by hümanity; he receives petitions 
never to be opened, and retires in haſte, left 
the picture of diſtreſs ſhould ſoften his mind, 
leſt it ſhould awaken that fentiment we deno- 
minate pity, that the hard-hearted man is able 
to ſilence, but that he can never extirpate. ' 
Such was Perifthenes, For ten years the 
topic of well-earned curſes and unthinking 
praiſe. His exterior compoſed, his countenance 
regulated, full of affected kindneſs, deſtitute of 
penetration and mind, His converſation was 
dry and reſerved ; he endeavoured to aſſume the 
ſilent manner of a perſon of ability, but he be- 
trayed himſelf, becauſe his way of liſtening to 
others beſpoke the fool: jealous as Dandin “, 
licentious as a maſter of requeſts, hypocritical 


A low character in one of Moliere's comedies. 
a as 
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as a ſchool-keeping abbe. Such was this cenſor 
of the public manners, ſuch was this living or- 
gan of Gallic law. | , "SHI "FS 

Periſthenes was naturally ambitious, Judge 
whether the paſhon was not increaſed by a ſuc- 
ceſs, that raiſed him to office in ſpite of every 
- prejudice againſt him! Unaſſiſted by education, 
unfavoured by wealth, having neither ' native 
virtue nor foreign patronage, he had paſſed the 
ordinary limits, and he determined to fit down 
contented with nothing ſhort of a ſeat in the 
council of the ſovereign. h 

He was nominated a miniſter, and he felt no 
remorſe in ſeizing upon a department, to which 
he poſſeſſed not the lighteſt pretenſions. What 
could be more aſtoniſhing, than to ſee a lawyer, 
iſſuing his orders to the army of France; a 
plebeian, placed at the head of the firſt nobility 
in the world; a ſcavenger and a night-man, 
fuperintending the fleets of nations? Fleets 
are built rs his orders, chains of galley- 
ſlaves crowd our dock-yards, the magazines 
are filled with naval ſtores, proviſions of all 
kinds are collected in abundance, Two things 
only Periſthenes forgot. Where ſhould he get 
money to defray the expence, or ſailors to man 
the fleet? Our reſources were exhauſted ; our 
men were diſheartened. 

Shall my countrymen be for ever afflict- 
ed with the ſame diſeaſe? Will they for ever 
imagine, that they are fit for every thing, be- 
caule they covet every thing ? 

We cannot follow Periſthenes through the 
whole of his adminiſtration. Envy, he ſays, 
deprived him of his office. Alas, he is miſtaken ! 
It was not even his want of ability : but the 
FO, intrigues, 


C 


intrigues, in which his place gave him an op- 
portunity to mix, were directed againſt a party, 
that was then admired for talents and ſupported 
by popular applauſe. This party improved its 
advantage to tumble down the pigmy, who had 
not had ſkill enough to place him under the 
protecting ſhade: of a giant, which could alone 
have lengthened out his precarious exiſtence. . 
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(ns * Meir, Librarian ta the Fa lat⸗ Lieu- 
l tenant general of the Police.) 


T Oo paint the. mind of 1 we take 


inſtability for the central fi gure, and we ſur- 


round it with the faults which inſtability en- 
genders. Peſcennius has done much miſchief 
with little mat{gnity, and produced calamity to 
gratify the vgngeance of others. A magiſtrate, 
in the tumiſtuous ſcenes of Paris, that ſt 

to ſerve thegpaſſions of others, and made him- 
ſelf friends by the „ of victims: : 
ſuch was Peſcennius, 

Men are not always employed in doing _ 
chief ; they think ſometimes of the acquiſition 
of wealth. The cunning man .never Jabours 
for himſelf alone, and, in whatever he invents, 
has the ſkill to provide a douceur for the great 
man above him. The patron himſelf refuſes a 


| bribe, becauſe his ſubalterns accept them. with 


profuſion. 


Peſcennius, it is ſaid, has received man 
douceurs, but never at the expence of the ſtate. 
The ladies of eaſy virtue, the gameſters by pro- 
feflion were proper objects of his R 


and according ngly be obliged them to pay an an- 
| 


nual ſum, for the purchaſe, as it were, of their 
licence. Pefcennius eſtabliſhed under him a 
ſort of chancery. He had his decrees and his 
ſeal, and the emoluments of this office were 


ES diſtributed 
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diſtributed in various lots, of which he ugſerved 
the moſt conſiderable for himſelf, 
| Certain incorporated ſotieties were mo- 
ment in want of a ſentence or a bye law in their 
favour. He indulged them in their demand, 
but he required of them a fee, and with the ut- 
moſt generoſity gave the decree they demanded, 
when they had paid the tax he impoſed. All 
this excited but little attention; and, if ſome 
malcontents thought proper to murmur, the 
bicktre * opened its cells at their voice, and all 
was tranquility and peace, 
Peſcennius was not a handſome man. Ac« 
cordingly the women, who perſuaded him that: 
an expreſſive countenance was the beſt recom- 
mendation to the ſex, ingroſſed his influence 
and dictated to his will. Peſcennius was not 
learned; if a man of wit did but obſerve, that 
natural ability and the attractive graces of a 
lively converſation were the moſt deſirable of 
all n e he was ſecure of every 
favour and indulgence Peſcennius had to be- 
ſtow. Peſcennius had no pretenſions to an ho- 
nourable birth; the nobleman, who conde- 
ſcended to extol the dignity of a citizen, and was 
contented to ſtoop to that precious equality, the 
real acquifition of which has been the ſtimulus 
to the revolution, had Peſcennius. for his unte- 
ſifting vaſlal. g 
Peſcennius put all the world into priſon, and 
afterwards he was willing to ſet all the world at 
liberty. Thus he alternately gratified the ma- 
lignant and the virtuous, and purſued his fa- 
vourite chimera, the gaining univerſal good- 


A fort of priſon ſomething of the nature of a Bridewell. 
3 | Will, 
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will. How could he forget, that, when we 
decide in no man's favour, we intereſt no man's 
partiality ? He, who gains from you, dreads 
your irre folution, and he whom you refuſe, ex- 


# 


When we expoſe ourſelves to a certain kind 
of ridicule, we have no longer a claim upon the 
commi ſeration of criticiſm. To paſs at once 
from the giving audience to proſtitutes to the 
ſuperintendance of a national library, is ſome- 
what too violent a tranſition. There are offices, 
that ſuppoſe a conſiderable: ſhare of general in- 
formation; and it is abſurd in no ordinary de- 
gree, to accept of ſuch an employment, when 
we are totally deſtitute of all its qualifications. 
Mankind are then forced upon reflections, ſo 
much the more ſevere to the ſubject of them, 
becauſe they are true. POLY ; 1 
Peſcennius has been convicted of no crime; 
but his name has been mentioned in ſo many im- 
proper tranſactions, he has patroniſed characters 
ſo equivocal, he has engaged in enterprizes ſo 
arbitrary, that, though his character be not 
ruined, it is expoſed to an uncommon. degree of 


= 


| ſuſpicion. 'The public will not conſent to find 


themſelves always in the wrong; they will com- 
promiſe the matter; they are contented to con- 
feſs ſome exaggerations; but they aſſert a cer- 
tain quantity of truth in the rumours they enter- 
tain, and this quantity in Peſcennius's caſe is 

fufficient to blot a man's whole hiſtory, _ 
Had he ftill continued in his obnoxious office, 
even though he had employed his latter years in 
repairing the errors of his outſet, his cataſtro- 
phe would probably have been tragical. Popu- 
lar indignation had marked its victims, and they 
| 3 could 
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could find no ſafety, but in voluntary baniſn- 
ment. The ſword of Damocles * was leſs 
threatening to the wretch over whom it was ſuſ- 
pended, than-the vengeance of their country to 
the objects of proſcription. : 
France, that has ſo often and ſo inconſiderately 
aſſumed a rank higher than all other nations, ex- 
periences at this moment a cruel reverſe. Almoſt 
all the men, who ſix months ago were intruſted 
with her adminiſtration, are fugitives, incapa- 
ble, or worſe ; and, ſince the revolution, what 
citizen has appeared to repair our misfortunes 
and heal our calamities? From the unobſerved 
level of a claſs hitherto neglected, a few active 
-men have ſprung up; but they have unfortu- 
nately confounded audacity with courage, licen- 
tiouſneſs with liberty, fanaticiſm with zeal, di- 
ſtraction with ſpirit, appearances with truth, 
errors with crimes, and inbred vices with tran- 
ſient abuſe. "= 
Peſcennius was one of theſe ill choſen mini- 
ſters. Flexible in his morals, undecided in his 
character, unprincipled in the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, his reſolutions were unaccompanied with 
energy, his meaſures had neither regularity nor 
connexion, he had no attachment to his coun« 
try, no true love to his ſpecies. The arts he 
patroniſed out, of oftentation ; induſtry he ,fa- 
voured, becauſe he was teized into it; eſtab- 
liſhments he ſupported, for he gained by them. 
The great machine he never pretended to con- 


A courtier, for whom Dionyſus the younger, willing 
to give him an idea of the ſtate of royalty, prepared a mag- 
nificent entertainment; at the ſame time cauſing a ſharp 
and glittering ſword to be ſuſpended over his head by the li- 
gature of a hair. | | 
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duct; he barely kept it in motion. Yielding 
at this and the other moment to the importunity 
of the great, to the miſguided influence of the 
ſex, to the artful dexterity of knaves; the ſport 
in a word of a thouſand foreign influences, that 
rendered him their accomplice or their engine, 
wiihout his ſo much as ſuſpecting his real ſitu- 
atian, - 

Chabrias * promiſed him the title of miniſter, 
and from that moment Chabrias was maſter of 
the ſecrets of his enemies, and could either pre- 


vent or reſiſt the blows that they aimed at him: 


In the mean time he was ſincere in his promiſe, 
but was bimſelf defeated by hoary Vergennes and 
the ambitious Breteuil, The latter conceived 


he had an excluſive right to diſpoſe of his own 


inſtrument, and the former was reſolute that he 
would have nothing to fear from a man whom 


he could not efteem. This double miſtake ren- 


dered two men inimical to each other, who in- 
deed never declared war, but who reciprocally 
employed that ſecret malignity, which is cer- 
tainly not leſs efficacious to undermine a rival, 
than the open declaration of irreconcilable. ven- 
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(Aarſbal de Caſiries, late Secretary of State for 
e he Nauen 8 1 


IS a man aſſuming and haughty? He obliges 
us to aſk Why; and this why leads to dangerous 
inquiries. hy did an officer of cavalry in- 
trude him into the ſuperintendence of the naval 
department? If heaven have denied to us 
largeneſs of capacity, why do we ſeek after 
important truſts ? we are neither 5 
nor ingenious, if we cannot judge of the dif. 
coveries of others nor add diſcoveries of our 
own, why do we do every thing with an air of 
emphaſis and importance? If we be unable to 
decide upon any 8 if we want aſſiſtance 
ſrom all the world, why do we neglect and 
maltreat thoſe who ſhould aid us? _ 

Are we unht to judge of the principles of a 
conſtitution? We are not entitled to plead 
the cauſe of ariſtecratical deſpotiſm ; we are 
bound to deſcend from the height of mipiſte- 
rial elevation. Our duty is by ſo much the 
more eaſy, becauſe, if we deſcend balf way, 
we are then exactly in the place for which na- 
ture deſigned us. | 5 <7 

| _ Caſca found ĩt ſo pleaſant a thing to reign over 
a part of France! Favours to diſtribute, pre · 
ferences to beſtow, diſtinctions to be made, 
encouragements, . dignities, employments, all 
were at his diſpoſal. It was even a favour to 


ſuffer a man to ſee you; but this miſerable im- 
polition 
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poſition is for ever deſtroyed! Return to your 
ſublime offices, you inſolent ſervants of the pub- 
lic ! crouch before your true maſters the people 
of France ! merit their indulgence by your ex- 
ertions, and their favour by your zeal! Strip 
yourſelves of the exterior of inſolence, and 
— to be reſpected for true virtue, not for 
ſpecious appearances !. 5 
- Caſca was too undiſtinguiſhing in his con- 
fidences. He liſtened with willingneſs to the 
tales of a ſpy of a certain rank (for in France, 
as in other countries, there are ſpies of all 
de ſcriptions), and he ſuffered himſelf to be 
guided by thoſe officious ſubalterns, who have 
always an intrigue, a ſlander and a lie in their. 


Caſca, one of the thouſand victims of am- 
bition, has not indeed tarniſhed his well- earned 
laurels, but has loſt the reputation he might 
have derived from a moderate underſtanding 
and a prudent character. He is an honeſt man, 
a word too looſe for applauſe, a praiſe too 
common to flatter. What extraordinary merit, 
not to intrigue for the ſake of gain, when a 7 
man has an income of ſix hundred thouſand 
livres“! What aſtoniſhing philoſophy, to fit 
down with- a ſatisfied mind, when a man has 
united in his - perſon every ſpecies of dignity 
and decoration !* What prodigious forbearance, 
to diſmiſs the dreams of ambition, when a man 
is afflicted with a malady that renders him in- 
capable of buſineſs! But Caſca is not intitled 
to this extraordinary - commendation. Caſca 
ſacrifices every day to the tutelar divinity of a 


®. 25,000). per annum. 
| court, 
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court, intrigue. His ſacrifices indeed are not 
within the reach of public obſervation; his im- 
portunity is not vehement and indiſcreet; he 
does not riſk every thing for the accompliſn- 
ment of his wiſhes. Like thoſe ſkilful mecha- 
nics who conceal the main ſpring of their ma- 
chine, Caſca acts by his family, by his creatures, 
by his friends, by a multitude of idle and la- 
borious wretches, whom he ſoothes with de- 
ceitful hopes or retains with petty rewards. 

Caſca poſſeſſes the ſingular talent of labour- 
ing hard and doing nothing. He writes as much 
as a lawyer's clerk ; he diſpatches meſſengers 
this way and that way; he gives every body an 
audience; he even liſtens to you with complaiſ- 
ance ; his table is 6pen to every man that will 
fit down at it; andall for the ſake of the public 
- ſervice. By what ſtrange fatality is it, that 
nothing reſults from ſuch extraordinary efforts? 
It is that his compoſitions are weak and unſyſ- 
tematical ; that his meſlages have neither a ju- 
dicious motive, nor a perſpicuous object ; that 
in diſcuſſion he has*neither ſcience, nor ſkill, - 
nor penetration. He is redundant in expreſſion 
and weak in reaſoning z ready to anſwer, but 
flow-to comprehend ; ſpecious in diſcourſe, but 
unuſed to the ſeverity of calculation. 

France pardoned him the flenderneſs of his 
capacity; but ſhe will not pardon him his de- 
ſertion of Narſes &; of whom he was the con- 
fidant and the friend, to whom he owed his 
political exiſtence, and who opened all the re- 
ſources of the ſtate for the execution of his pro- 
jects, when he had denied them to his predeceſ- 
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for. The minifter of finance refuſed to embrace 
the ariſtecratical party, and Caſca reſolved to 
oblige him te do ſo. But Caſca was but a 


pigmy in compariſon. of Narſes; and Narſes, 


without being a Hercules, diſperſed with caſe 
— petty projects and intrigue of a titled 
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(Mr. de Calonne, late Controller-general of the Fi- 


nances of France.) 


HAD any one ventured to predict to Cha- 
brias, that bis diſmiſſion from office was a fa- 
vour conferred upon him, and that his retreat 
to a foreign country was the wiſeſt ſtep he 
could have choſen, the author of the prediction 
would neither have been received nor underſtood. 
Meanwhile nothing is more true. O, mortals ! 
upon what is it that you beſtow the names of 
underſtanding and reaſon ! 2 36:49 59 

Chabrias is no ordinary man. Let us en- 
deavour to paint his likeneſs: When he took. 
his firſt ſtep in the career of life, he diſdained 
obſtacles, and he ſworg to render himſelf diſ- 
tinguiſhed, Appointed attorney-general to a 
commiſſion, whole office was to avenge a mi- 
niſter * and to fix upon a culprit, he was aſſi- 

Auous in the buſineſs in which he was employed, 
but did not enter into it with eagerneſs and in- 
conſideration. His enquiries were ſevere, but 
they were not unjuſt, An imprudent magiſ- 
trate + was deſtined to expiate with his life, 
an error he had adopted, 1ather than a crime he 
had perpetrated, Had it not been for Chabrias, | 
the ſcaffold of Saint Malo would not have been 
erected in vain. In the mean time the public 
refuſed to acknowledge in the Breton magiſ- 


* Duke &Aiguillon, + M. la Chalotais. 
| | trate 
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trate * any thing but a martyr, and they regard= 
ed his judges as ſo many executioners. Chabrias 
fuffered the more ſeverely, becauſe he was un- 
fortunately the moſt. ſkilful and enlightened of 
thoſe judges. 3 | 
The intendant of Metz f ſuffered for this 
ſervile complaiſance. Chabrias ſtood: in need 
of his ability, to elude the ſcenes, that the Breton 


officers prepared for him on every fide, that 


they might reduce the magiſtrate to the neceſſity 
of either withdrawing himſelf or of retracting. 
But he was ſufficiently: acquainted with the 
characters of mankind ; he knew that popular 
odium is fleeting and tranſitory, and that influ- 
ence and ſituation outlive cenſu re. 
He was appointed to preſide in another 


province, and he there diſplayed the talents, 


upon whieh-he- founded his pretenſions to the 
office of miniſter-. . 
The diſinclination of the prince long kept 
him at a diſtance ; but he was indefatigable in 
his purſuits, and his name and his talents were 
unavoidably attended: to, when weakneſs and 
intrigue made it neceſſary to have recourſe to a 
new miniſter, L 
The empire of talent is great and extraor- 


dinary. Chabrias was qualified, to explain him- 


ſelf with perſpicuity and eaſe, to infinuate a 
wholeſome and a juſt opinion without appearing 
to ſuggeſt it. He knew the value of temporary 
expedients, and he perceived at a ſingle glance 
the excellencies and the defects of any pro- 
ject that was ſubmitted to him. He was one 


* See Private Life of Louis XV. An office ts 
which Mr, de Calonne was appointed. p 
| O 


vs. 
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of thoſe miniſters, whom you may perſuade, 
but whom you cannot deceive. His coadjutors 
had ſufficient proof of his penetration and his 
e How then did it happen, with all 
eſe advantages, that Chabrias did not give 
birth to the proſperity of France? It was be- 
cauſe he was a man of urbanity, and deſired to 
be at the ſame time agreeable and uſeful. 
The man of urbanity is he, who is unwilling 
to loſe a ſingle ſuffrage, who is anxious to be 
panegyriſed by the women, to be ſung by 
the poets, to be carved by the ſtatuaries, and to 
be loved by men of wit. All theſe ſucceſſes 
were obtained by Chabrias; but to gain and ſe- 
cure them it was neceflary to grant more than 
he ought to have granted : hence his prodigality. 
Prodigality forces us upon expedients ; expe- 
dients give birth to projects; projects are the 
offspring of eccentric minds; and to ſuch minds 
it becomes neceſſary to have recourſe, A cer- ' 
tain order of men ſurround the miniſter in con- 
ſequence; and this circumſtance leſſens his re- 
putation, and opens a door to detraction, which 
from that moment erects all its batteries againſt 
him. "Theſe hatteries cannot be diſarmed, but 
by bringing over the matroſſes to our ſide; 
money is the inſtrument of gaining them, and 
the moment we attempt to purchaſe, the price 
grows double. The refources of the ſtate can 
no longer equal their demands; the minifter 
refuſes compliance ; and theſe wretches imme- 
diately deſert and- turn, againſt the author of 
their beginning fortune, the benefits they have 
received at his hands. The ſtruggle of party 
commences ; factions are formed, and the pro- 
duce of the public treaſury is divided . between 


the 


6100) : » 
the demands af government and the efforts that 
are made to diſconcert its enemies. | 

Such is the hiſtory of Chabrias. Unecono- 
mical in matters of detail, he repaired theſe 
faults with intereſt, by the moſt brilliant opera- 
tions. A bad ſteward, a good financier, an able 
WT miniſter, a true ſtateſman ; ſuch is what he 
10 was, and what his country weuld have found 

him. But his levity continually expoſed him 
to the adopting without examination men, oper- 
ations and plans, that tarniſh the glory of thoſe 
wiſer meaſures, which ſprung from his own 
reflexion and were the children of his own un- 
derſtanding. | | k 
W hat then is the nature of this unfortunaie 
quality, this levity ? It is, that a man divides 
his attention between buſineſs and pleaſure; it 
is, that a man gives te affairs a ſingle moment, 
to intrigue whole hours of his time, and de- 
votes his evenings to the ſex. It is, that he 
reads without ſtudying, liſtens. without reflect- 
ing, and argues without judgment and deter- 
mination. It is, that he prefers the moſt ex- 
peditious methods, that he is diſheartened by 
objections and difficulty, that he dreads to con- 
ſult men of ſevere argument and nice calcula- 
tion. Wit amuſes him, gaiety allures, expe- 
rience tires, timigity ſhocks, precautions diſguſt. 
He judges with precipitation, he yields to im- 
portunity, he is inacceſſible to merit. What 
we call levity is made up of raſh promiſes, laviſh 
hopes, and vague and inconſiderate propoſals. 
Chabrias had powerful enemies to encounter, 
Among them we diſtinguiſh two, very unlike 
| in their character, Narſes and Cleomenes®., 
[| * Mr, Necker, and the cardinal de Lomenie, archbiſhop 
1 of Sens. 7 
[| | The 
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The former expected to cruſh him at once 
under the giganticneſs of his virtue; he has 
blotted out the memory neither of tris talents 
nor his meaſures. The latter converted the 
power of his place into a battery againſt him, 
and has himſelf fallen below the dignity of be- 
ing hated, Chabrias is ſtill purſued even in 
baniſhment with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity 
and Cleomenes, the author of all our calami- 
ties, the moſt incapable of miniſters, deteſted 
by his victims and deſpiſed by men of reflection, 
is fuffered to exiſt without impeachment or 
uiry. 

Chabrias believed that he had ſupporters, 
and they were only friends, miſtreſſes, apologiſts, 
or companions of his ſocial hours. 'I he whole 
world indeed has not abandoned him ; but thoſe 
only have remained faithful, upon whom he 
never conferred a benefit. They judged him, 
from a knowledge of what he was, and not from 
mere reputation. A man, who would ſucceed, 
muſt be formed for the circumſtances in which 
he is placed. For ever be the miniſter pro- 
ſcribed, who, when we had publiſhed our ſitua- 
tion and avowed our diftreſs, was guilty of de- 

predation upon the national eſtate! But, if 
there were a time, when a miniſter had no 
will of his own and no power to change that 
of others, it would ſurely be in ſome degree 
unjuſt to proſcribe that miniſter. 
hoever loves pleafure ought to renounce 
the character of a ſtateſman. But unfortunate- 
ly Rate affairs are commonly made ſubſervient 
to the pleaſures of the miniſter. Chabrias was 
too laviſh in confiding the ſecret of his charac- 
ter to ſo many women. The fair in every rank 


were 
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were agreeable tohim ; and ſhe, whodevoted the 
gifts of nature to the vileſt proſtitution, ſome- 
times found his heart more acceſſible, than the 
woman, who is. miſled by an exceſſive ſenſi- 
bility, and. who has always to ſtruggle with 
the goodneſs of her principles and the calamity 
of her fituation. 13 

It would not be impoſſible to demonſtrate, at 
the time when Chabrias was in office, that rec- 
titude of conduct was an imaginary purſuit; 
that economy would have been leſs uſeful to 
the ſtate than profuſion ; and that nations may 
arrive at a degree of corruption, at which all 
the efforts of talents and virtue are unable to 
ſerve them, : 


CLEOMENES. 


60 


C LEOMEN ES. 


10 Cardinal de Lomenie, Archbiſbe of Som, late 
Tape Ainiſter.) 


HE would not have died without regret and 
eulogium, if he had been able to avoid the rock 
of being a miniſter, It was in that brilliapt 
ſituation that his fame became annihilated, and 
he ſhowed to the world the immenſe diſtance 
there is between genius and ingenuity, between 
the dignity of ambition and the meanneſs of in- 
trigue, At the head of the finances we found 
him a. man, totally unqualified for the ſubject 
of revenue, and who, at the end of the eighteenth . 
century, carried into office the exploded rou- 
tine of the ancient farmers-general ; we found 
him a man, whom every thing i in the afairs of 
a great kingdom embarraſſed, and to whom 
twenty years of a partial adminiſtration appeared 
to have taught not one uſeful leſſon. 

Cleomenes at the head of a dioceſe, ſurround- 
ed with underlings and flatterers, lulled with 
the ſweet ſound of applauſe, pointed out by 
fame as the proper ſucceſſor to great offices; 
fluent in expreſſion, perſpicuous in manner, 
ſpecious in character, independent in ſentiment, 
courageous in the ſuppreſſion of abuſe, had fur- 
niſhed to his friends the occaſion rather than 
the ſubject of an eulogium, which had circu- 
lated for ffteen years. At Paris, when perſons 
are accuſtomed to praiſe a man, it is with un- 
willingneſs they retract their verdict, and they 
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yield a voluntary admiration to the idol they 
have created. 

Five and twenty years ago incredulity and 
ſtrength of mind were conceived to . 
mous. A biſhop, who had the courage to 
an infidel, was of courſe idolized by the philo- 
ſophical party. At a period when men had 
ſworn to extirpate fanaticiſm and credulity, 
Cleomenes ſhowed an indifference to the affairs 
of religion; and this was no great ſacrifice in 
him, E he never formed to himſelf princi- 
ples upon any ſubject in the world. 

This unfortunate turn of mind is the ever- 
'Jaſting foe of morality and truth. Every thing 
to Mt perſon appears in maſquerade. Am- 
bition afſumes the names of energy and forti- 
tude ; voluptuouſneſs is judicious relaxation; 
luxury is the debt we owe to an elevated ſta- 
tion; the deſire of . a thouſand emo- 
luments is foreſight and prudence. In what I 
have now ſaid, I have painted Cleomenes on 
the moſt favourable fide. I inight have added, 
that the undiſguiſed diſplay of his ſalacity was 
an outrage upon profeſſional decorum and na- 
tional manners. | 

There is another ſort of obligation, the ob- 
ligation of friendſhip, that is ſtill more coercive 
in its character. Cleomenes contracted en- 
gagements of this ſort, but he violated them like 
a courtier, or trampled upon them like a knave. 
The firſt inſtance to which I allude, is in re- 
ſpect to a man, equal in rank to himſelf by his 
ſtation in the church, but greatly above him by 
his civil preferments. Cleomenes undermined 
him by degrees, by the culpable practice of ex- 
poſing upon all occaſions his vanity, his ego- 

tiſm 


( _ : 

tiſm and his immorality. A ſecond inſtance re- 
lates to a fort of miniſter, who found himſelf 
obliged to gratify a few, to offend many, and 
to expoſe himſelf to the arrows of „ 
Cleomenes wilfully aſſiſted in making his friend 
ridiculous. - He engrofled his favour, he left to 
him undiminiſhed all the odium of his refuſals, 
and he engroſſed by his influence over him the 
diſpoſal of his favours. My laſt inſtance is leſs 
that of a friendly intimacy, than of a profeſſed 
homage paid to the qualities of a man, whoſe 
fortune will long occupy the pen of hiſtory. 
Cleomenes linked his own fate to the principles 
of his hero; he pretended to adopt, rather than 
really eſpouſed them, that the numerous partiſ- 
ans of the diſgraced ſtateſman might attach 
themſelves for the execution of his plans to their 
great apologiſt. At * he arrived to the 
pinnacle of his wiſhes. But no ſooner was he 
in office than he abjured the tenets of his crea- 
tor, forgot his vaunted excellence, united with 
his enemies, plunged France in confuſion, and 
ſcattered with an unſparing hand the ſeeds of the 
misfortunes that now overwhelm us. 

Is Cleomenes ſufficiently puniſhed in being 
driven from his native country? What then, 
ſhall we ſee the ecclefiaftical purple turned into 
the reward of. infidelity? Shall we fee favours 
of all kinds heaped upon the apoſtle of deſpo- 
tiſm, and wealth deſcending in a golden ſhower 
upon the deſtroyer of our fortunes? No: there 
are victims we owe to public vengeance; and, 
if the laſt puniſhment be not inflicted upon 
them, we have ſtil] the engines of poverty, 
ſhame and inexpiable abhorrence. Wretched 
indeed would be our ſituation, if it were no 

; K 2 longer 
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onger in our power to blaſt the perfidious citiz- 
en and the guilty miniſter |! | 
There are men, who are grown grey in courts, 
have conſecrated their lives to the ordures of 
cabal, and ene their guilty lucubrations 
in preparing the diſgrace of a miniſter and the 
elevation of their own creatures. The diſciples 
of anarchy, they build their hopes upon the 
miſtakes of a ſovereign, upon the fluctuation of 
adminiſtrations, upon the diſſentions of govern- 
ment, upon the diſorders of the ſtate, upon the 
depredation of the finances. It is from this diſ- 
honourable claſs, that the depoſitaries of the 
public intereſts are ordinarily choſen. Is it 
then to be wondered at, that the people have 
hitherto been ſacrificed to the avidity and luxury 
of the great; and two or three hundred fami- 
lies have ſhared among them the produce of the 
national ſoil, or that the community, reſtored 
to its rights, demands from its ſpoilers a ſevere 
account of three hundied years of abuſe, and are 


. 


refolute to annihilate for ever ſo tyrannical a 


overnment ? 

I confeſs that the term of our country has no 
determinate ſignification; but, if ſtill ſomething 
remained in the world of this glorious prejudice 
if it were poſſible; if it were poſſible to revive 
the extinguiſhed flame, we ſhould certainly not 
to-provide for and no danger to fear, the ſacred 
embers of this celeſtial flame. "ooh 


God forbid, that I ſhould ſeek to weaken the 


reſpect of my country for the catholic religron ! 
I cannot however conceal the truth, that prieſts 
of all religions are contracted and ſelhſh. They 
regard the reſt of their ſpecies as fair game ; or 

| the y 


ſeck in the ſoul of a prieſi, who has no poſterity 
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they imagine that they have in them a particle 
of the divine nature, and that the opinions of 
mankind are at their diſpoſall. 
Nothing is more immediately neceſſary, than 
an alteration in the forms of 14. education, 
and a change of character in this claſs of men, 
who, in the midſt of their anxiety to ſerve their 
God, have almoſt forgotten to be citizens of 
the world. The church has furniſhed a conft- 
derable number of miniſters to the ſtate. T hey 
have promoted the grandeur of the ſovereign, 
they have never {ought the,weifare of the people. 
Neither Suger, nor Richelieu, nor Ximenes, 
nor Mazarine, will furniſh an exception to this 
principle, Fleuri alone ' exerted an economy, 
in which the people found their ſhare of benefit, 
Cleomenes was no more capable of ſaving, 
than of expending the revenues of the ſtate with 
propriety, Whichever of theſe hed been ne- 
ecfiary, he would have proved equally injurious 
to the public wea). He would have imegined 
that the public could be benefited by privait 
injuſtice, and not that the increaſe of national 
eaſe was the road to national economy, 
When the duke de Choiſeul was in place, he 
was reproached with volatility; he was a god, 
if we compare him with the majority of his ſue- 
eeſſors. He underſtood the character of Cleo- 
menes, whom he would. neyer call any thing 
but the abbe. He found him uſeful in diminiſh- 
ing the folly of monaſtic ſuperſtition; but he 
would never have ſuffered him to take a ſtep in 
politics by the dictate of his own judgment. 
Cleomenes has made his advantage of cir- 
cumſtances, if however this be to ſucceed, to 
live without glory and without friendſhip, and 
| at 
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at laſt to ſeek a refuge in a foreign country, 
where the beſt he can hope for is flattery or 
commiſeration. 


ANS 
(Baron de Breteuil, late * of the Council of 
the Finances, and formerly Secretary of State for 
_ the Home Department.) 


HE is not deſtitute of natural ability, but 


his talents themſelves are converted into vices, 


b=cauſe, the ſoul being radically debaſed, it 
drbafed the inſtruments it employed. That he 
might arrive at high ſituation he thought it 
requiſite to employ all ſorts of means. Arrived 
there, it was neceſſary at whatever price to per- 
petuate his political exiſtence ; firmly fixed in 
a ſlippery ſituation, he applied himſelf to pro- 
vide for the future, and to parry the ſtrokes of 
fortune. In this progreſs, of how many con- 
trarieties has he been guilty ? Hence the neceſ- 
ſity to avenge himſelf of this man, and to ex- 
tirpate the other; to baniſh a third, to impriſon 


a fourth, Hence that' deteſted maſs of guilt, 
and rouerie*, a word happily forgotten and 


Crimes, which entitle their perpetrator to the being 
broken on the wheel, (la roue. ) . 
which 
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which we revive with regret, but which the 
character of Barges compels us to uſe, ſince this 
word only can be in uniſon with the feelings of 
the author and his readers. 

Public vengeance took away the life of Fleſ- 
ſelles , and Barges is ſtill alive ; that Barges, 
to whom the Baſtile was indebted for its inhabi- 
tants; who turned adminiſtration into a tennis 
court, his cloſet into a brothel, his office into 

the den of injuſtice, the police into an engine of 
reſentment. and the name of his king into 4 
watch-word: of. terror. 
| Barges, while he ſerved: his country abroad, 
concealed under an oſtentatious ſplendour the 
baſeneſs of bis intrigues, and. under the ability 
of his deputies the mediocrity of his underſtand- 
| ing. He purchaſed from others what he could 
| not furniſh} from his own: ſtock, . and filled, 
; without perſonal miſcarriage, without injury ta- 
the ſtate, and without honour to his country, a . 
career, that ſo many people have trod, that it 
would demand an uncommon degree of weak-. 
neſs to miſcarry. He. has juſt that portion of 
ability, that enables him to ſupply in inſolence 
what he wants in worth; and; . ſtyle of 
effrontery, which impoſes upon the headleſs 
multitude, who are for ever warned and for ever 
cheated. Prince, beloved by your fellow-citi- 
| zens! baniſh from your councils a man, whom 
i France cannot ſee about your perſon without 


| Late prevot des marchands, or mayor of Paris, who was 


put to death on the memorable day'of the capture of the 
Baſtile, 14 July. 


+ The baron de Breteuil was appointed chief of the coun- 


cil of finances 12 July, immediately upon the diſmiſſion cf 
Mr. Necker, 


horror ! 
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herror'! The ability we grant him, the ſpirit 


we aſcribe to him are iffadequate and partial, 


but might perhaps have been employed to a uſeful 
purpoſe. Alas | what are talents alone, at a 
moment in which it is requiſite to gain the con- 
fidence of a nation, who think that they yet 
hear the clanking of their chains, and who view 
with indignant regard the artificers of a cala- 
mity +, that is ſuſpended indeed, dut iat! is not 
yet perhaps removed? 8 

Why has Barges, when he withdrew his per- 
ſon from the public indighation, alledged no- 
thing in favouf of his inndcence? Ls he indif- 
fetent to the good opinion of his countrymen ? 
Is he incapable of averting their cenſure ? 
Either of thefe motives would be equally i injuri- 
ous to his character. 

e is one of thoſe contivtorizphice courtiers, 
who; under the pretence of the knowledge of 
mankind, are aſtoniſhed at nothing, are afflicted 
at nothing, are diſturbed at nothing, becauſe to 
every thing their feeniuye are porn 


R AIs .0..8. 


( De Cie, Archbiſhop of Nourdrauæ, Keeper if 
the * 


RHE $1Us bas all thoſe advantages that 
lead to fortune. 1 fay advantages, becauſe it is 
neither the powers, of the underſtanding, nor 
the qualities of the heart, that inſure ſucceſs. 
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The former are fruitful in envy, and the latter 
make us avoid the ordinary means of riſing in 
the world. 

Activity of underſtanding, < courage of heart, 
ſuavity of manners are all of them united in 
Rheſius. Neither ſuperior to prejudice, nor 
fettered by virtue, he has been able quietly to 
remove the obſtacles, that envy and ambition 
oppoſed to his progreſs. | 

The beautiful of the other ſex have been de- 
nominated high prieſteſſes of the hoodwinked 
goddeſs, I know not how far Rheſius is in- 
debted to them, but I know that he had the 
means to. bribe them. If he could not amuſe 
them as an agreeable trifler, he had at/leaſt that 
teazing caprice, which we- fo frequently ſee 
Preferred to uniform ſubmiſſion. Pot 

It would have been ſomething leſs ſingular to 
ſee Rheſius at the head of the e, than in 
an office of ſerene and ſober dignity. He was 
twice at the diſpoſal of Louis the Fifteenth. 
Iwill take good care of him,“ ſaid the, mo. 
narch; „he is mightily agreeable to me.” I 
conclude, that kings are not always the. martyrs 

Jory. 
el directed his . reſearches againſt 


the unprofitable uſur pers of a property, that has 
lately been reclaimed by the nation. He was 


uſeful in three ways: firſt, to che ſtate, , which 
is delivered from an vaprafitable burthen ; next, 


to the monks, who will recover their liberty; 


and laſt of all, to the poor, who will recover 
their rights. 

Another prelate of a more reſtleſs ambition 
whiſpers to his friends, that Rheſius has ſtolen 


2 march upon him, and that his apparent diſin- 


5 tereſtedneſs 


(ine } 


tere ſtedneſs concealed the unconquerable deſire 
of filling this great legal department; that he 
himſelf had for eighteen months ſpeculated upon 
the event of the rt change that ſhould occur, 
and that a metaphyſical diſcourſe overturned the 
wiſeſt ſcheme in the world. AS 


r 


(The Count de Saint Pri- Secretary of State for 
the Home + «vary ) Y 4 


MONTALB ws born to rule the minds of 
his fellow-citizens, and is compoſed of all thoſe 
ſprings which are calculated to burſt aſunder the 
fetters of intereſt. He has that activity of 
mind, which is engendered by. long meditation 
and by the certainty of the wiſdom of his opera- 
tions. Capable of elevated views, animated 
with the uncontroulable deſire of making men 
happy, he has the rare courage which enables a 
man to vanquiſh the obſtacles that his contem- 
poraries oppoſe to their own welfare, and that 
commanding eloquence, which ſprings from a 
cultivated underſtanding and a ſoul of fire. 

The career of public bulineſs, ſo brilliant 
-when circumftances are favourable, ſo painful 
when fortune dbes not in ſome degree co-operate 
with talents, offered him an occaſton of makin 
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himſelf illuſtrious. He ſeized it, and triumphed 
over the petty vengeance of his opponents. In 
all courts there is a certain number of rich and 
powerful families who. pretend to an influence, 
that muſt greatly embarraſs miniſters, if they 
know not how to counteraCt the importunity of 
men, who ſolicit in the language of command, 
Three things charaQeriſe our noble courtiers; . 
vanity, ignorance and falſhood. Humble 
them and they become your enemy & employ 
them, they ruin every thing they undertake; 
truſt. them, and they abuſe yuur confidence. 1 
am not writing a ſatire or drawing an. imagina- 
ry figure; I ſtate. nothing but the ſimple: truth. 
At the ſame time Montalb has inſtructed the 
metropolis in .the. true difference between com- 
petence -and luxury, between tranquility and 
indolence, between honeſt gain and fraudulent 
impoſition, That. ſacred probity, which is the 
life's blood of an, extenſive commerce, is no. 
longer known; and we have ſubſtituted .in-iis 
room every fort of trick and prevarication. 
„ What would your majeſty do,“ ſaid: the re- 
gent to Peter the Firſt, „if you had a great 
<«<. town like Paris?“ „ would ſet it on fue 
« at, four. places at once, replied the ſavage 
monarch... I aſk, what would Peter do, now . 
that Paris is infinitely .more. corrupt, than it 
could have been a century ago ? 
Montalb has formed to. himſelf certain prin- 
ciples from which he has ſworn neverto depart. 
The man, that wiſhes to be uſeful to. the 
community, muſt begin by thwarting indivi- 
duals ; becauſe at. preſent the proſperity of in- 
dividuals depends upon the calamity of the pub- 
lic. If it were otherwiſe, if every thing were 
ſagely 
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ſagely diſtributed, if there ere the leaſt ſhadow 


of proportion between human advantages, one 


would never abforb the portion of a thouſand. 

To reftore the equilibrium, it'is neceſſary. to take 
from one and give to another; and it is this 
operation, that excites the murmufrs of the great, 
and expoſes its patron to the attacks of as 7 
cipled avidity. 

A man that farthers a neceffary things; is of 
courſe the ſatiriſt of his predeceſſors in office. 
If he can conſent to accoinmodate his proceed- 
ings to the circumſtances of the times, he is 


loſt for ever; the abuſes with which he ſtrug- | 


gles ate too mighty ior him; the courtiers pe- 
netrate his deſigns, and circumvent him before 
he has realized them. To fucceed, he muſt 
march with a firm and rapid ſtep; he muſt im- 
prove the momentary zeal of his ſovereign; and 


he muſt forget himlelf, ſatisfied that the ſer- 


oy he renders his country will occafion his 
Tall 

Whatever be the merit of a king, he is but 
a man. Every man is acceſſible to the inſi- 
nuations of flattery and the importunity of 
frlendſhip; the confidence he has in his repre- 
Tentative cannot be «excluſive: He tas a wife 
hom he loves, he has a miſtreſs that be-adores, 
or he has perſ6nal attendants whom he has con- 
verted into friends. Theſe are the engines of cabal 
Hor the ruin of a winiſter. Sometimes they 
Praife his ability, but accuſe him of diftonelt 
views; ſometimes they aſſert the integrity of his 
"views, but alas! his genius is unequal to them. 
Has he  weikneffes ? In their repreſentation 
they are metamorphoſed into efſential defects. 
Has he defects? I bey become vices. Has he 
R | vices ? 
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volumes, is well known. Mirabeau charged the ſecretary, 
with having ſaid to the mob that came from Paris to | erfaal- 
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vices? They are crimes, Is he invulnerable 
on this ſide? He is made the butt of ridicule 
and ſatire, till he is forced to attend more to his 
own preſervation, than to the ſervice of the pub- 
lic. He is then led into the commiſſion of an 
overſight; he is criticiſed, he juſtifies himſelf; 
his maſter, aſtoniſhed that he has need of juſti- 
cation, withdraws ſomething of his confidence 
in him, and becomes acceſſible to the counſels 
of others. Attacked on all fides, he defends 
himſelf with ſpirit, and is ultimately exhauſted 
by the efforts he has made. | 

A foreigner who is favoured neither by dif- 
tinguiſhed birth, nor conſiderable wealth, nor 
powerful friends, 'and who has 'nothing on his 
ſide but talents and the favour of his mafter, 
finds the former become impotent when the lat- 


ter is withdrawn. His friends deſert hfm ; his 


creatures gladly ſhake off the galling yoke of 
gratitude ; his enemies breathe vengeance ; the 


great deſpiſe him ; knaves thwart him ; fools 
ſpurn at him; the popular cry purſues him. 


He finds himſelf exhauſted with the efforts he 
made to reſiſt his fall, and he ſcarcely-oppoſes 


the unjuſt calumny that would 'rob him of the 
merit of what he has actually performed *. 


SOSTHENES, 


* We give up this character as a riddle to exerciſe the in- 
„ of the reader. The perſonal miſunderſtanding be- 
he count de Saint Prieſt and the reputed author of theſe 


les, that «© they might thank themſelves for the famine ; 


« fince inf eadotone monarch they had now twelve hundred, 
the number of the national Afem!-'y, This charge, after 


being in ſome degree repelled, has beca {uffered to ſlecp, in a 
It 401CD 
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SOSTHENES. 


( Mar foal de Beauveau, Minifter of State.) 


SOSTHENES is naturally brave, ambitious 
and honeſt, but of an ordinary underſtanding. 
Of the capacity he has, he has made more ad. 
vantage than might have been expected; be- 
Cauſe he was judicious. enough to enter into the 


opinions and ſentiments of perſons, who are 


able to ſupply that in which he was deficient. 


His defects have been of ſervice to him. His 


haxteur, for example, has prevented him from 


mixing in the littleneſs of intrigue, which, 
even when it ſucceeds, has always ſomething 
mean about it. His indifference to emolument 


has freed him from thoſe ſpeculations, the or- 


dinary ſnares of the great, but which Soſthenes 
has deſpiſed. | 


A faithful. friend even at the expence of his 
fortune, he has carried the heroiſm of friend- 


ſkip to its utmoſt exceſs. The objects of his 
attachments have been widely different ; but his 


. 


zeal has been the ſame, and he has felt as warm 


v for the ſeverity of the Stoic, as for. the, ef- 
u 


ſions of the man of ſenſibility. 


manner that at firſt ſight ſeems. to do honour to the accuſer. . 


We would not be underſtood to lay much ſtreſs upon this anec- 


dote, as explanatory of the portrait of Montalb ; but there is 
an extravagance in the apparent panegyric, that ſtruck us as 
baving ſome reſemblance to an ill- managed irony. The 


reader will obſerve that ſeveral ſentences in the four laſt pa- 
ragraphs are tranſcrit d from the portrait of Rabin. Vol. 


| Soſthenes 
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Soſthenes has always attached himſelf to men 
of genius. Whether a ſelect ſociety was indiſ- 
penſable to the companion of his life, or that 
it was the inſtrument of his reputation, or that 
he found his own gratification in aſſembling 
about him men, who penetrate into futurity, 
and judge of unborn events. 

He has been connected in the ſame degree 
of intimacy with four men, the moſt complete- 
ly contraſted to each other. One of them de- 
voted to the moſt entire obſcurity, avoided the 
court, the great, the ſplendour of life, the plea- 
ſures of faſhion, and placed his ſupreme happi- 
neſs in the.reigning over a ſmall number of ad- 
mirers, whom friendſhip retained in his ſuite, 
and with whoſe applauſe his vanity was daily 
fed. A ſecond, the moſt amiable of epgotiſts, 
perhaps the only amiable perſon of that claſs 
that ever exiſted; who conſidered pleaſure as 
the moſt important of all things, buſinefs as next, 
character as the third thing, and duty as the laſt. 
The third amuſed by his volatility and enlight- 
ened by his genius ; in his ſlighteſt concerns he 
gave to the buſineſs in which he was engaged 
a character peculiar to himſelf. He united the 
indulgences of vice with the graces of virtue, 
carefully abſtaining from all that is odious in 
the firſt and ſevere in the laſt, and never regret- 
ting the price that he paid for pleaſure or for 
ſucceſs, "The laſt had virtue, but it was a thorny 
virtue; had underſtanding, but without ſuavit 
and without grace; firmneſs without indul- 
gence ; Capacity without genius; quickneſs of 
apprehenſion without comprehenſiveneſs of 
views. How could one man unite himſelf with 
ſouls of ſo different a complexion? How _ 

| e 
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he accommodate himſelf to taſtes ſo difcordant, 
and defend ſyſtems fo unlike? It muſt be, 
that the different periods of our life, the differ- 
ent circumſtances in which we are placed, 
make us regard objects in a light altogether diſ- 
fmilar. Be this as it may, the man, who has 
been ſucceſſively the friend of characters, ſuch 

as we have deſcribed, is not to be confounded 
with the maſs of his ſpecies. 


Soſthenes is become a miniſter “k. He will 


carry into office the fruits of a long experience, 
a circumſtance that is not to be diſdained ; he 
will carry an unprejudiced judgment and a 
reſolute heart. Kinks have .not always made 
ſo happy a choice. His principles are ſound, 
ſince he dreads equally the calamities of anarchy 
and the miſerable tranquility of deſpotiſm. He 
has beſide accuſtomed his mind to certain phi- 
loſophical meditations, which can never be 
without their uſe in the affairs of mankind. 
It is the characteriſtic of a prudent man, ne- 
ver to have mixed his hame in the ſcandalous 
ſcenes, that the court for fifty years has exhibit- 
ed. The tyrannical cabinet of the marchioneſs 
de Pompadour, the licentious intrigues of the 
counteſs du Barri, che conſpiracies formed 
againſt the virtuous Turgot, the paſquinades 
and ballads of young Maurepas, the cabals of a 
reſtleſs and itinerant family, and the conſpira- 


cies that were formed in favour of diſorder, 


would each in its turn have diſhonoured many 
a courtly name, if diſhonour at the court of Ver- 
ſailles were capable of degrees. The name of 
Soſthenes has never been Bained in any of theſe 
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operations, in which power gives to ſervility 
the means of felling honours, employments, and 
whatever is ufually found in the train of the 
Soſthenes experienced a ſhort term of diſgrace. ' 
He yielded to it, as a man might have done that 
deſerved it. He rejected condolence, he ſtoop- 
ed not to juſtification, and quietly truſted him- 
ſelf to the influence of time, that great maſter 
of equity and juſtice, | 


CLIT OPH ON, 
(Cardinal de Rohan, Archbiſhop of Straſbeurg.) 


CLITOPHON pas trufled to a venerable 
name to adorn him with glory, and has ſought 
to arrive at fortune by the flowery path of plea- 
ſure. He had that fort of capacity, which is 

raceful at twenty-five, and ridiculous at fifty. 

here is a period in human life, when thought- 
leffneſs partakes of activity and candour ; there 
is a period, when it is the ſad reſult of an abortive 
underſtanding. 

Nothing is more injurious, than a confidera- 
ble name, unaccompanied with conſiderable 
qualifications ; than high offices, without ability 


to 
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to fill them; than an elevated rank, without 
that dignity which ſhould adorn it. 

The mind of Clitophon is not only deſtitute 
of uſeful information, but is crouded with falſe 
ideas; illuſion there fills the place of truth; a 
1 7 credulity is the ſubſtitute of religion. 

e had a place at court , which might have 
fixed the deſires of his ambition, if he had: 
not poſſeſſed it, He made every ſacrifice to 
obtain another, which for his glory he ought 
to have abandoned, if it had ever been beſtowed 
upon him. The fecret for Clitophon to be 
ſomething, was for him to do nothing; the 
fame moment that ſaw him active ſaw him 
contemptible. | . 

The profeſſion we have choſen muſt always 
determine the degree of ſtrictneſs that ought to 
characteriſe our manners. We laugh at that 
action in one man, which we execrate in another. 
Human ſociety is ſufficiently indulgent; but it 
forb:ds, under pain of contempt, a-certain-pub- 
_ in our relaxations. 

isfortunes that are occaſioned by impru- 
dence, excite our pity ; misfortunes that are 
cauſed. by. intrigue,. may. excite a NI 
ſenſibility, but quickly — us cold and indif- 
ſerent. | 
The life of Clitophon has been divided into 

three acts: in the firſt, we ſaw him ſlight and 
ſuperficial ; in the ſecond, inttiguing; in the 
third, icy and unfeeling. Amorous as a gre- 
nadier, oſtentatious as a farmer-general, ſpe- 
culating as an adventurer, he nd in his 
commerce with the ſex mortification and con- 


Great almoner to the king, 
tempt, 
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tempt, in his dependents hypocritical knaves, 
and in his ſpeculations ruinous law-ſuits and 
the Joſs of reputation; 85 
It is the common place and undiſcriminated 
character, that is equally callous to favours and 
to affronts ; that receives in exactly the fame 
ſtyle the quack and the man of ſcience; that 
amuſes itſelf with vice and employs virtue as 
its reſource; that has a few ſlaviſh depen- 
dents, but never has a friend ; that forgets in 
the arms of beauty the pangs of exile ; whoſe 
generoſity is oſtentation; whoſe religion is ter- 
ror ; who regards labour as the greateſt of evils, 
and would prefer the baſeſt obſcurity to the 
efforts — to reſtore an injured reputation. 
Clitophon is for ever telling us that he is lick 
of mankind ; yet mankind has done every thing 
for him, and what has he done for them? In 
the laſt inſtance they have ſummoned him to the 
auguſt aſſembly, that is the arbiter of our fu- 
ture deſtinies. Let Clitophon embrace the rights 
of the people and the cauſe of liberty ; let him 
by diſintereſtedneſs, by eloquenee and by cour- 
age, impoſe upon bis enemies an eternal 
ſilence reſpecting the paſt, and give his partiſans 
a right to reſtore its reputation from its aſhes ! 

Let him reſtore to tlie ſtate that immenſe 
wealth, which the poor muſt ſhare, if the ſtate 
did not exert itſelf for the extirpation of pover- 
ty ; and let him by a life of honourable _— 
city expiate the Juxury of thirty years! Let 
him diſcard the hoary flatterers that ſurround 
him; and that build their varying projects and 
their ambitious hopes upon his infatiable vanity 
and his unconquerable indolence ! jos: | 
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Alas ! there is a period in human life when 


the ſoul loſes all its elaſticity. There is a de- 


cay in our moral, as well as in our natural fa- 
culties. All that remains is. the memory, or at 
moſt the tranſient glimmerings of capacity; and 
in thoſe cruel moments we feel at once what 
we ought to do, and our inability; to execute it. 
In the air of a court, the man uſually ceaſes to 
exiſt, as ſoon. as he arrives at manhood. What 
remains for him ta do? Jo be.benefcent in 
his decay. Thanks be to nature, there is need 
neither of talents, nor effort, nor application in 
order to do good* ! 
Clitophon will devote his laſt moments to 
the exerciſe of religion. The readineſs. of his 
faith in things ſypernatural, the vene ration with 
which he is impreſſed for the marvellous +, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhow the fate that awaits. him. He 
muſt have a good ſort of piety, full of ſuperſti- 
tion, as betore a ſprinkling of miracles, and the 
uſual promiſe of penetrating ſucceſsfully into 
the darkneſs of futurity,; ,futurity, the ſcare- 
crow of feeble. minds, whoſe deſire is to loſe 
nothing of this. world, and to ſecyre the happi- 
neſs of another. | | 
This ſeems to be a very ungyarded ſentence. The __ 
thor probably means, that a man of fortune without talents and 
without induſtry, need not be totally uſeleſs. Even in this 
ſenſe the aſſertion is ſufficiently problematical. If he mean 
any thing elſe, he is propagating, an error, which ſurely the 
man of talents.and-who feels the utility of talents, ſhould be 
the laſt perſon to. entertain. 


+ The auther here alludes to bis connection with count 
Caglioſtro, 


CURASSES. 
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¶ De la Luxerne, Biſbop and Duke of Langres. ) 


CURASSES ftretches to the utmoſt extreme 
the double ariſtocracy, that of the clergy and 
that of the nobility. He has not ability enough 
to be the founder of a ſect, and he has too much 
to be altogether overlooked, He is one of thofe 
men, who can do no harm, but can never do 
good. | | 

The beſt proof that the ariſtocracy is incapa- 
ble of government, is the way in which they 
have defended their own cauſe, Was there ever 
exhibited more imbecility, more unſteadineſs ? 
Their proceedings were neither open nor ſe- 
cret; their half- formed projects were divulged 
before they were abſolutely adopted. 

Curaſſes has explained his opinions in a very 
moderate publication; he has furniſhed arms 
azainſt the party that he weakly defends ; he has 
been aſſiduous in intrigue to gain a temporary 
office *, in which however talents may be diſ- 
played with peculiar advantage. He miſcarried 
in the execution, and was forced to abdicate the 
curule chair. | _ 

I have often aſked myſelf, what is an ariſto- 
cratical man? Is it a man, that defires that 
government, that ſovereignty, that law ſhould be 
explicit and ſingle? No. It is he, who would facri- 

fice the many to the few, who would put human 


'* Preſident of the National Aſſem ly. 8 | 
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intelleQ into chains, and elevate prejudice to 
the throne of reaſon. It is he, who turns a 
king into a ſtalking horſe, a nation into a herd 
of cattle, a citizen into a ſlave, the public re- 
venue into his private emolument, and the ſer- 


vants of the monarch into his own creatures. 


It is he, who annihilates order, who cheriſhes 
luxury, profligacy, licentiouſneſs and general 
diſtreſs, in order to prevent the human ſpecies 
from recovering that nerve, that elaſticity, which 
conducts them to vigorous undertakings. In 
fine, it is he, who ſeeks, by terror or the dun- 
geon, to unnerve the hand of genius, to prevent 
conſpiracies againſt public happineſs from being 
detected, to preferve to the conſpirators the 
peaceable enjoyment of their infernal machina- 
tions. 

Curaſſes is not all this. His ſoul is not of a 
temper to bring into play what is moſt odious 
in theſe reſources. But it is ſo difficult to 
ſtoop and to deſcend ; and he ſtruggles with ve- 
hemence againſt the imperious commands of 
neceſſity. | | 

What mortifies Curaſſes is the union of the 
different orders of the ſtate. The ideas of equa- 
lity and fraternity appear to him very ſound in. 
the pulpit of the divine; he could eaſily return 

- £0 his palace, and there he ſufficiently felt the 
difference between the dignified prelate and the 
poor parſon whoſe ſermon he had heard. How 
would Curaſſes be puzzled to refute the cele- 
brated axiom of Machiavel, The diſſenſions -4 
individuals contribute to the welfare of the ſlate 
Curaſles ! it does not belong to me to give 
you advice, Yet from whatever quarter it 
comes, it muſt be uſeful, whenever it is true. 
A ; Deign 


þ 
q 
25 
* 
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Deign however to caſt your eye on the follow. 
ing paſſage. It was written by a man of ability, 
upon a ſubject, the importance of which is un- 
alterable, but which is particularly uſeful in 
the preſent ſituation. Its ſubject is union. 

Every opinion is entitled to reſpect, be- 
« cauſe we are to preſume that it is ſuggeſted 
« by the deſire of general benefit: but opi- 
«© nions encounter each other, and, before we 
« decide in favour of one in particular, we are 
„ obliged to remain ſuſpended between error 
& and truth. Each of them is preſented with 
« equal advantages; nay, it ſometimes happens, 
« that truth appears naked and unattractive, 
«© while error is decorated with ornament and 
6 inforced with eloquence. What is the true 
«© remedy for this inconvenience ? Union, union, 
4 that irreſiſtable panacea againſt the evils of 
« pertinacity. It is union, that compoſes the 
« underſtanding and tranquiliſesthe affections; 
„ ſhe ſtills the tumult of the paſſions, ſhe ſu- 
perſedes perſonal antipathies, ſhe diſenchants 
the deluded ſenſes, ſhe diſſipates the clouds 
by which truth is obſcured, ſhe ſheds the 
rays of diſtinction upon the apoſtle of 
truth ; he preſents her with modeſty, he is 
received without unfavourable prepoſſeſſions. 
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© HEAVEN has endowed you with a vir- 
cc tuous diſpoſition and a ſenſible heart. Are 
te theſe advantages nothing? Why ſhould 
c“ you place your happineſs in ,public obſerva- 
« tion? Why ſhould you be irritated, with the 
& puerile * — of publiſhing your opinions? 
&« Ihe men, who now flatter you, I know 
© not why, will quickly retract their precipitate 
% eulogiums, and will make you pay the price 
« of their miſtake.” Such was the language, 
to which a man of ſevere integrity en 
Garinet to liſten. 

A man, nearly unknown, arrives at Darke; 
he is talked of. The idea of piercing. to the 
front of this immenſe crowd at firſt terrifies 
him. Meanwhile, does he ſucceed His ſelf- 

eſteem is in proportion to the obſtacles he has 
vanquiſhed. The idea of being a member of 
the ſovereign power inſpires him with preten- 
ſions, and by an incredible metamorphoſis a 
modeſt pariſh-prieſt becomes a ſtateſman. A 
primitive paſtor deſerts the ſervice of the altar, 
plunges into the calculations of finance, and 
inculcates the laws of economical reform, He 
forgets the ſheep, the wolf and the fold, and 
de votes himſelf entirely to profane diſpurations. 

Garinet has employed his pen in the ſervice 
of the Jews, a nation leſs unfortunate than the 


are pretended to 8 ſince they have found de- 
fenders 
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fenders among the men, that are formed to 
dictate to public opinion. And yet what a na- 
tion! The impure ſink of every vice, the de- 
ſerved outcaſt of the reſt of mankind, ſupporting 
their exiſtence by drinking our blood and de- 
vouring our fleſh! What are we to think of a 
ſociety that lives upon theft, uſury, rapine and 
ſpoil? Let me not be told of many reſpeCtable 
houſes in London, Amſterdam, Bourdeaux and 
Berlin! Commerce has diſpenſed them from 
ſwindling and fraud. Meanwhile I impeach in 
the name of mankind the greater part of the 
Jews of German Lorraine, of Germany and 
of Poland. Their induſtry is deception ; they 
ſcatter with niggard hands a few crowns along 
the ſoil, that they may come at the moment of 
harveſt, and ſnatch from the peaſant the fruits 
of his labour, the pledges upon which they ad- 
vance their perfidious ſuccour ! What ſhall we 
ſay of a people that openly profes the art of ſel- 
ling at a high price the refuſe of the merchant? 
And ſuch are the ſufferers, that, after having 
employed the pen of twenty eloquent writers, 
Garinet has alſo held up to public commiſer- 
ation! ” | 

His motives without doubt are laudable; he 
is a citizen, a man, and a philanthropiſt ; but 
the deſire to reap the reward to which he is en- 
titled, makes him ſeek the period of appearing, 
inſtead of ſuffering the period to ſeek him. 

If he have not the ſuavity of the man of the 
world, he at leaſt eſcapes the dangers to which 
ſuch a man is expoſed. Beſide that your haſty 
characters, whoſe reflections come when the 
buſineſs is over, will ſeldom be found altoge- 
ther unſucceſsful, We prefer the man, whoſe 
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logic is weak and irregular, to the man, who 


conſiders reaſon as the firſt attribute of his 
nature. 1 | 

Garinet has figured to himſelf a mitre ſuſ- 
pended over his head. May not that thought 
be a misfortune ? ET 


1 
( Duke d' Orleans.) 


A Youth of voluptuouſneſs did not promiſe 
to the cauſe of liberty ſo:zealous a defender and 
ſo valuable an apoſtle, There are faults, that 
are leſs our own, than thoſe of the times in 
which we live. The cloſe of the reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth held out an invitation to pleaſure, 
Auſterity was out of place in a community, 


| where gratification reigned without controul. 


Clemon yielded to the circumſtances in which 


| he was placed; the age dictated to him, and he 


obeyed it. He found, that it deſerves the name 


of calamity to be endowed in early youth with 


an inſinuating character. 3 

The deſire of comparing two rival nations 
conducted Clemon repeatedly to the banks of 
the Thames. He deſired to be thoroughly ac- 


quainted with the two countries in Europe, 


which 


* 


( 2rg ) 


which have reached the higheſt degree of 
civilization; 'which are indeed full of de- 
fets, imperfe& in their government, but de- 
cidedly ſuperior to every one of their neighbours. 
He perceived, that it is their emulation, that 
gives nutriment to their induſtry, and that ena- 
bles them always to equal, never to ſurpaſs 
each other. He ſaw, that the ſituation of the 
individual was not more deſirable in one coun- 
try than in the other, and that, excluſively. of 
the criminal juriſprudence, there was little that 
France need envy to Britain. | 

She has preceded us in the adoption of li- 
berty, and it was doubtleſs with her, that Cle- 
mon imbibed the generous principles that have 
electrified the nation. He profeſſed them at a 
period, when it was unknown what reception 
Frenchmen would give them, and when it was 
impoſſible to foreſee, that, victors over preju- 
dice, they would ſucceed at their firſt attempt 
in placing themſelves upon an equality with the 
nations that have diveſted themſelves the moſt 
ſlowly of the veltiges of tyranny, Let us recol- 
let the documents that he ſanctioned with his 
name, and that encouraged the bailliages to 
form their inſtructions upon ſo excellent a 
model |! 

I do not commend Clemon, becauſe he gained 
the affections of the people, but becauſe he pre- 
ſerved their attachment. Fo the former it ſuf- 
ficed to awaken the partiality of the citizens 
for this popular branch of the houſe of Bourbon; 
but to the latter there was requilite a conqueſt 


 * Inſtructions given by the duke d' Orleans to his agents in 
the different bailllages. 8vo. 1789. 
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over himſelf, and that of no common ſpecies. 
Clemon has friends in ſpite of his rank, becauſe 


he is himſelf the friend of thoſe, whom he ad- 


mits into his familiarity. His dependents are 
contented and happy; for, when our ſervices 
are unconftrained, our duties convert into plea- 
ſures. - $3449 IE 
Clemon is generous ; the people have derived 
from him ſuccour and relief, men of letters have 
been benefited by his patronage ; and the ani- 
moſity of a few individuals, who were irritated 
by the loſs of an agreeable promenade *, has 
been well exchanged for the applauſes of Eu-, 
rope. Foreigners of all countries are agreed 


that there is no edifice that preſents ſuch a 


combination of wealth, conveniences and de- 
light, You may here find luxury and ſimplicity, 
ſolitude _ and diſſipation, the amuſements of the 
open air and theatrical entertainments, the tran- 
quility of clubs and the tumultuous ſcenes of a 
coffee-houſe. Theſe different views of ſocial 
life have all of them their pleaſures, perhaps all 
of them their utility. 

It is ſo much the more agreeable to praiſe 
Clemon in a certain reſpect, becauſe his country 
has not flattered him. He ſerved it with the air 
of a man who was paying a debt. What is a 
campaign, what is the gain of a battle, in com- 
pariſon of whatever may forward, may determine, 
may complete a revolution ? 


The allufion here made is to the gardens of the Palais 
Royal, which have been covered with buildings by the duke 
d' Orleans, and conſtitute at preſent the moſt beautiful ſpot 
in the city of Paris. The neighbourhood was at firſt diſſatis- 
fied with the loſs of their recreation, but have ſince conſider 
£d it as a mall of a different form, | 


Wars 


6 


Wars depopulate a ſtate; virtuous examples 
may alter its character; the courage of the 
heart may advance them to a degree of ſplen- 
dour, that the moſt brilliant conqueſts could 
never beſtow. | 

Clemon choſe à ſingular method to condu 
his children to the moral goal that he had marked 
out for them. It required no deep philofophy 
to inſpire the attempt, and ſucceſs has attended 
upon its execution, Why ſhould not a woman 
of intellectual ability, of ſound knowledge, of 
fervent zeal, form the mind of young princes 
to the love of virtue, and unfold in them the 
talents that nature implanted ? 

He foreſaw the ſacrifices,. which his paper of 
Inſtructions would render it neceſſary for him 
to make; and be has advanced a ſum preatly 
beyond the tax that the neceſſities of his own 
country impoſed upon him, 

It will hardly be believed, that Clemon has 
not gained the unanimous ſuffrage, even of the 
party, whoſe boaſt it is to have followed his 
principles. 'The cauſe of his moderation has 
eſcaped the eyes of the vulgar ; and it has not 
+ been. conſidered, that, if he had been more ar- 
dent in his meaſures, he would have had the 
air of labouring for himſeif, and not for the 
public cauſe. But do you know that 
Clemon—!”——No: I know nothing; I 
believe nothing, If ever the dreaded. light 
ſhould force my eyes to. ſee differently, I ſhall 
curſe the moment in which I drew this portrait. 


RBREMUS. 
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B'R E M U 8. 
(Duke de Biron.) 


WHEN our birth has aſſigned to us a conſi- 
derable rank, and we have raiſed ourſelves by 
our character above that conſiderable, we are 
ſurely entirely to ſome degree of regard. Such 
is Bremus. Me never conceived, that what he 
owed to his country had been paid by his an- 
ceſtors, He has qualified himſelf to defend her 
with ſkill, and to ſerve her with applauſe. He 
has, done his part. It is for his country to 
give ſcope and activity to the talents he has ex- 
erted himſelf to form. 

You will never make of him a courtier, but 
he will eaſily become either a general or a ſtatef- 
man. Not that he has not that kind of under- 
ſtanding that renders its poſſeſſor agreeable, but 
that he diſdains to devote himſelf to the art of 
pleaſing, becauſe a mind of a 2 temper 
{ſeeks higher objects. | 

Bremus has examined, meaſured, and weighed 
his contemporaries, It 1s for this reaſon that 
his conduct has been ſomewhat ſingular. His 
proceedings have not been thoſe that inclination 


would have dictated, but thoſe which the ſtate © 


of ſociety forced upon him. 

Negociators are now no longer the ſpies of 
the ſtate: the intrigues of a cabinet, or the ſcan- 
dals of a téte-d- tete are no longer the topics of 
a diſpatch : to miſlead a miniſter, to bribe a 


ſecretary, and to turn the head of a favourite 
are 


( 


are no longer the ſetyices, that government de- 
mands of an ambaſſador. It is requiſite, that 
he ſhould enter into the confidence of the court 
where he reſides, that he ſhould ſtudy their views 
where they diſcloſe them, that he ſhould pre- 
dict what they are where they hide them; it is 
requiſite that he ſhould regulate himſelf, not 
by their expteſſions, but by their actions, and 
that he ſhould influence, through the great me- 
dium of opinion, the cqunſels and the deſigns 
of the government under which he lives. Such 
are the great functions which Bremus would 
have diſcharged with ſucceſs. | | 
Not that he is not liable to the charge ot 
coldneſs of apprehenſion; but this coldneſs de- 
rives from the knowledge of mankind, and not 
from the crror of his own diſpoſition, and ac- 
cordingly vaniſhes, when great and powerful 
motives are preſented to his mind. On the 
other hand, there is a claſs of men, whoſe career 
begins ſo early, who run ſo rapidly through 
every ſpecies of gratification, that the ſcene of 
things cloſes to them, before they properly be- 
gin to live. 
Bremus has given himſelf. the education of 
experience, has travelled much, and derived 
inftruction from men, from buſineſs and from 
things. It is by traverſing the globe, imper- 
fect as is its preſent condition, that we refine 
our ideas, that we acquire philoſophical tran- 
quility and the complete uſe of our rational fa- 
culties. Above all, we are impreſſed with a 
conviction of human imbecility, and become 
indulgent and candid. 
Bremus has ſaved from the general ſhipwreck. 
of good manners, the frankneſs of an ancient 
| Cavalier, 


1 


* 


cavalier, and, though the preſent age and the 
court of Verſailles do not admit of its exiſtin 
in all its purity, he has at leaſt exhibited traces 
of it that have excited a mingled ſent iment of 
admiration and regret, His exterior is phleg- 
matic and obtuſe ; but familiariſe yourſelf with 
him, and you will perceive, that -thefe appear- 
ances are created by the reſerve of a man that 
is not anxious to diſplay himfelf, * 
Though he has lived at a period, when th 
great publicly expoſed to ſale a credit that they 
cid not poſſeſs; when they ſought by every 
mode of adventure à wealth after which the 
were ever graſping, but which they could ne- 
ver retain; when they permitted to themſelves 
expedients at which delicacy ſhudders; he ex- 
bibited a mind, diſintereſted, generous, and ſu- 
perior to the fiigid counſels of arithmetical cal- 
culation, | | 
In the national aſſembly his mere opinion is of 
fome conſequence. I know not whether to the 
merit of judicious difcernment he will unite the 
talents of eloquence and rhetorical energy; but 
I know, that he will never be thought lightly 
of by the party to which he ſhall be attached, 
and that they- will place in his words and his 
actions the moſt entire confidence, Does this 
eulogium appear trivial and common? Why is 
it, that the word confidence ſhould, when ap- 
plied to many people, be the bittereſt ſarcaſm 
you can utter? Why ſhould it draw a thunder 
of diſapprobation upon the intrepid flatterer, 
that ſhould venture to- employ it towards the 
half of thoſe who' breathe or might breathe the 
air of a court? Is it, that we have at length 
joined 
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joined to our other good qualities an utter con- 


— 


tempt of propriety and decorum ? 

If I have here inſiſted upon no particular de- 
| feR, it is not that the character of Bremus is per- 
fect; but that his defects produce little injury, 


and are not the ſource of any malignant influ- 


ence, When we are endowed with certain 
qualities, they ſpread over us a luſtre, that ena- 


bles petty ſpots to paſs unperceived. 


M'A Z©5.&4' 5: 


(Duke de Coigny. J. 


IT is not impoſſible to unite moderate felf- 


love with all the fury of ariſtocratical zeal; to 
ſubmit with reſignation to the economy of re- 
torm, and to nouriſh. at the ſame time the moſt 
violent hatred againſt the individual, who has 
dared to violate what we have been uſed to re- 
gard as our property. And why. not our pro- 
perty? Where is the bounty, that the receiver 
has not taken, as if it were a compenſation 
ſcarcely equal to his ſervices and. his merits ? 


Mazeas is the chief of a houſe in which royal 


favour has been hereditary. Of courſe he has 
done more for his country, than if he had con- 
quered . provinces, or ſhielded her capital from 
deftruction, Where are the benefits and graces 


{ 


„ 


that can ever repay the extraordinary merits of 
Mazeas? | 
Alas, Mazeas ! it is not capacity, that is the 
means of ſucceſs; it is gentleneſs, ſincerity and 
moderate aſſiduity. I ſay moderate; for over- 
bearing pretenſions, preſumptuous arrogance, 


and inſolent importunity, are diſpleaſing even 


to courts, where they were firſt produced. 

Mazeas was not forgotten in the late aboli- 
tions; but then he dared to recommend them. 
He advanced with a ſatisfied air to the altar upon 
Which he was to be ſacrificed, and probably con- 
ſoled himſelf for the misfortune of ſuffering un- 
der the economical ſciſſars of the miniſter he 
deteſted, by ridiculing the paucity and ſterility of 
his reſources. 

In the National Aſſembly he has maintained 
a modeſt and crafty ſilence ; for, obſerve, in a 
courtier modeſty and craftineſs are convertible 
terms. To riſk an opinion is dangerous; it 
expoſes you to correction; and accordingly 
Mazeas has ſuffered us, to declare the rights 
of men, to draw the outlines of a conſtitution, 
and to enter upon the diſcuſſions of the finances, 
without giving himſelf the ſmalleſt trouble 


about them. | 


There is no country but France, where a 
man imagines, that he is always fit for the 
place to which he may be nominated. It is ab- 
furd to ſuffer oneſelf to be appointed the mem- 
ber of an aſſembly, that demands from us all 
forts of information, while we poſſeſs nothing 
dut all ſorts of preſumption, | | 

It has been the part of Mazeas uniformly to 
maintain the air of a great lord and a courtier, 
Exterior ſplendour long kept the vulgar in awe ; 

| Bs accuſtomed 
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- accuſtomed to reſpect, they dared not narrowly. | 


examine, ſtill leſs dared they proceed to the in- 


credible extremities, which in our days have 


thrown down all the barriers of ſocial order. 
I conclude with condoling the misfortunes of 


the great. They are no longer any thing, 


when we withdraw from them the ſupport of 


opinion. Rooted prejudice placed them in an 


elevated point of view; deſerted, or deprived of 
their pedeſtal, we ſhall ſee them with all that 
ignorance, weakneſs and inanity, in which 
they had formerly the abſurd candour to exult. 


r HNA AS. 


(Marquis Ducreſt, Brother to the Counteſs de 
Genlis, and late Chancellor and Keeper of the 
Seals to the Duke d' Orleans.) | 


I Could never properly diſcover what Thra- 
ſeas did with his office; but I am ſufficient! 


aware, that it was office that gave to Thraſeas 


nis conſequence. When a man is really poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome ability, how comes it, that his 
ceaſing to be in a certain poſition reduces him 
to nonentity! To be diſmiſſed deprives one 
indeed of the power of ſuccouting individuals, 
| but 
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but it gives us leiſure to ſpeculate for the public 
felicity. | 4 

Thraſeas's forte was to know how to make 
uſe of the talen's of others; he caught their 
ideas and ſpeculations, and he gave a certain 
ſmoothneſs to his way of repeating them, which 
frequently faved to the great the trouble of en- 
tering into details. It is in France only, that 
men of buſineſs exert themſelves to ſpeak with 
grace upon the drieſt ſubjects, The ſecret is, 
to expreſs oneſelf with heſitation and uncer- 
tainty, and thus to give to the great man the 
air of having an opinion of his own, while he 
in reality adopts that of his dependent. 

A trivial ſucceſs in an office, where order is 
more ellential than genius, legitimates in the 
eyes of ambition every ſort of viſionary pro- 
ject. Tharaſeas aſpired to the office of controller- 
general of the finances, Upen what did he 
tound his preſumptuous hope ? I cannot tell. 
He ſeems to have believed, that to arrive at the 
office was enough, and that the capacity which 
enabled a man to gain it, would enable him to 
fill it wich credit and propriety. | 

W hat then is the ſort of ability, which a 
man thus expects to make the „ of his 
fortune, his glory and his happineſs? It con- 
fiſts in a kind of quickneſs that enables him 
readily to diſcern diſtant objeds, and in a 
fluency of expreſſion that one acquires by fre- 
quently treating upon the {ame ſubjects. Such 
is the tum of the talents of 'Thraſeas, But how 
many men partzke in theſe feeble advantages! 
It is the arrogant man only that ſets a value 
upon them ; tne man of true ability eſtimates 
them at their proper tate. I hraſeas expected 

oO 
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to make of them the inſtruments of his eleva- 
tion; they were the means of his fall. Since 
that time he has written books that nobody 
reads, digeſted projects that nobody approves, 
and offered —— that nobody accepts. 

Had he known what belonged to the charac- 
ter of the National Aſſembly, he would have 
been as anxious to eſcape the being elected, as 
he actually was to procure it. What can in- 
duce a man to deſire a conſpicuous ſituation, 
when the more he is known the leſs he is eſteem- 
ed? It is doubtleſs of little conſequence to 
want the ſplendid talent of eloquence, which 
contributes more to the reputation of the poſ- 
ſeſſor than to the public welfare; but a man 
muſt, in that caſe, ſupply in the ſoundneſs of 
his underſtanding, in the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, and the vigour of his refleCtions, what 
he Wants in animation, invention and celerity, 

When one example of extraordinary ſucceſs 
has occurred in a family, the reſt think them- 
ſelves obliged to do honour to their blood by the 
adventurouſneſs of their undertakings. The 
aſſume a boldneſs, that ſets difficulty at defi- 
ance., If they cannot equal the talents, the 
can at leaſt appropriate th enterpriſes of others; 
and this preſumption, joined with a little ſpe- 
cious ability, wins upon the good-will of man- 
kind, ſteals away their eſteem, and is frequent- 
ly crowned with patronage and ſucceſs. On 
the other hahd, the ingenuous man, who per- 
ſuades himſelf that modeſty is the ſignature of 
merit, believes, that ſooner or later his worth 
will be underſtood, and ſcarcely conſents to te- 
ceive the homage that is paid him. 


There 
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There is a ſpecies of mediocrity, that pleaſes, 
that even deludes; we never judge it ſeverely, 
till it is called into action. In vain we are 
warned to diſtruſt it ; experience, and nothing 
but experience, can undeceive us. How man 
3 had faith in the ability of Duval before 

is adventure? and what an impotent conclu- 
ſion! In the room of a ſtateſman we ſaw a tale- 
bearer; his place and his power were altoge- 
ther unequal, and he was ſpeedily annihilated, 
Many people will tel] you, that Duval is a page 
to be whipped, and Thraſeas a prince to be 
ſoothed into right thinking. 

We have little harm to 3 of Thraſeas. His 
error is not the miſuſing the bounties of nature, 
but the ſetting her arrangements at defiance. 
Nature has given to each of us his part, and it 
is that part we are to act. But, if we liſten 
to the whiſpers of ambition, we inceſſantly over- 
ſtep the limit that is preſcribed us, and the con- 
ſequence is irremediable confuſion. 


. 


(Marquis de 1 one-of the Forty Mem- 
bers of the French Academy.) 


MON TESE reſolved to riſe in the world, 


and he has riſen, He had no one circumſtance 
| | in 


Ta | 


in his favour but ability; and with that ability, 
he has ſupplied all that he wanted. He has 
purified the obſcure ſtream of his anceſtry ; he 
has gained that which gives to a family eclat, 
an immenſe fortune; he has filled conſiderable 
offices; he has concluded by gaining a feat in 
the Academy, where thoſe, who are fatigued 
by the purſuits of-ambition, do not ordinarily 
repoſe themſelves. There is no engine that 
Monteſe did not employ ; the great, for whom 
he had no eſteem; the gaming table, for which 
he had no propenſity ; the ſex, whom he al- 
ways diſtruſted ; buſineſs, which he always 
hated ; and thus, in fine, he has ſeized by 
violence upon the favours of fortune. 

Monteſe did not ſtop here. Having gained 
the ends he had originally in view, he next ſet 
himſelf to conſign to oblivion the thouſand 
little manceuvres by which he had riſen; ma- 
nœuvres, not abſolutely reprehenſible, but not 
perfectly regular. Examples palliates, but does 
not excuſe him. In the moment that we are 
engaged in all the eagerneſs of purſuit, we 
eaſily juſtify ourſelves the conduct, the memory 
of which we promiſe ourſelves to obliterate, 
when leiſure ſhall ſerve us to be delicate, ſcru- 
pulous and ſevere, | 

At a period when every one imagined it his 
duty to communicate his ſentiments to the pub- 
lic, Monteſe took up the pen, and in a ſmall 
eſſay full of preciſion, delivered excellent prin- 
ciples, and entered his claim to the appellation 
of a citizen, Since the meeting of the aſſem- 
bly, he has not affected to ſeize at every mo- 
ment upon the tribunal] of harangues, but what 
he has ſaid has been fo judiciouſly timed, that 
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five or ſix ſhort ſpeeches have done as much 
for him in the public opinion, as all the nu- 
merous and long-winded orations which a dozen 
honourable members have ſo prodigally laviſhed. 
' Monteſe is ſarcaſtic, without poſſeſſing the ta- 
lent of raillery. He is ſomething like that ſort 
of people, who deſtroy every thing and build 
nothing. It has been ſaid, that a reputation 
thus gained, is gained at the leaſt expence in 
the world, But there is a miſtake, that lies at 
the foundation of this filly proverb, which we 
hear fo repeatedly from the mouths of men who 
have nothing of their own. Without doubt it 
is eaſy to calumniate, to ſcandalize, to miſinter- 
pret and to diſtort ; but all this does not amount 
to what we call ſarcaſm. 

Upon this occaſion it becomes us to recol- 
let what a magiſtrate ſaid to the aſſembly of 
his colleagues: Far from us thoſe tranſient 
4 ſallies, thoſe ſudden ſtarts, thoſe brilliant 
« miſtakes, wkich ſpring up in a mind intoxi- 
« cated with vanity, or dazzled by the ſingu- 
5 larity of its conceptions! Let us take ex- 
„ perience fot our guide! She will teach us, 
« that in important and difficult affairs, where 
all is uncertainty and darkneſs, illumination 
„ can be obtained only by the effort of many 
« jntellects, placed with reſpect to each other 
«© fo as mutually to co-operate and not to con- 
found. But this can never take place, un- 
« leſs the hearts of men are in concert, Ina 
„ queſtion of great public good, in the eftab- 
« liſhment of a wiſe regulation, can each in- 
* dividual have his ſhare of glory? without 
« doubt. But we muſt proceed, as we would 
« in the erection of a public building; every 
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© man muſt labour in concert with every other, 
without capriciouſly ſtarting away from the 
“e plan that has been ſuggeſted and the means 
“e that have been thought proper.” 


8 T. A N 1. 
(Count d' Efaing.) 


STANISBAV offers to us much matter for 
meditation, and of all the portraits in this Gal- 
lery it is his, before which you ought to ſtop 
the longeſt; not becauſe it is more intereſting, 
not becauſe it is painted with more maſtery or 
is a more ſtriking likeneſs, but becauſe it exhi- 
bits a ſort of contraſt, that ought to aſtoniſh 
the human mind, and will inſtruct thoſe who 
read with a particular purpoſe. | 

Staniſbay, with the appearance of a friend to 
the people, is furious in his zeal for ariſtocracy ; 
with the appearance of frankneſs and ſincerity, 
is the craftieſt and. moſt ſubtle of courtiers. 
People think him full of information, and he is. 
merely preſumptuous ; he acts without a plan, 
or he forms his plan without data, Of all the 
men who have uſurped a reputation, he is the 
individual who has the feweſt pretences to ſup- 


port it, 
He 
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He was ſtill young, when he affected an utter 
indifference to the advantage of bearing a reſpec- 
table and unſpotted name. He was ſeen at the 
theatres in the plaineſt attire, mixing in the 
tumultuous crowd, liftening to the remarks, in- 
forcing the equality of mankind, inveighing 
againſt the quackery of rank, attacking the 
luxury of the great, and boaſting of the ancient 
ſimplicity as the greateſt of all advantages. 

When he entcred into the ſervice of the ma- 
rine, he had reached the thirty-fiſth year of his 
age. He determined not be diſpenſed from the 

loweſt rank of ſervice; and putting himſelf at 
the head of a corps of an hundred boys, made 
his entree at the port of Breſt, This affeQa- 
tion was of ſervice to him. People conceived 
I know not what of heroical, at ſeeing a mature 
Tyro confound himſelf with a ſet of youtbs, 
deſtined to the ſervice of their country. 

Staniſbay difplayed ſuppleneſs at court and 
audacity in the field. He courted his ſuperiors, 
and was inflexibly firm towards thoſe who were 
bound to obey him. Theſe two qualities cauſed 
him to be choſen for the command of the An- 
tilles. In this ſituation he formed himſelf upon 
the tyrannical maxims which were then re- 
ſpected, but are now univerſally exploded. The 
people ſubmitted to his ſway, but champed in 

ſecret the bit of authority. 

Their complaints grew, they ſpread over the 
iſlands, they traverſed the ſeas, they arrived at 
the metropolis and the court. The iflanders 
raiſed the fatal ſtandard at his door, and thus 
fixed upon him the ſtamp of proſcription. He 
received it in ſilence. Eighteen months ac- 
quired for him the abhorrence of the * 

| An 
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and threatened him with the vengeance of the 
court, Eighteen months were Kin to elapſe 
before he was to return home to give an account 
of his conduct. He employed them in recover- 
ing the good will-of the people he had offended. 
His haughtineſs grew tame, he ſubmitted himſelf 
to the empire of law, he was eager in enquiring 
out and relieving the wants of the multitude ; 
and this victim of public hatred inſpired attach- 
ment and regret, ſaw the inhabitants repent of 
their oppoſition, and weep for the moment that 
was to deprive them of his government. | 

Fortune attended upon him in the American 
war. It was there that he ſubſtituted temerity 
in the room of- ſcience, and conceived the de- 
ſign of compelling Europe to acknowledge his 
talents. He puſhed ſeverity till it became bene- 
ficence; he extended courage to the extremity 
of hardihood; there was no daring at which he 
heſitated, there was no ſucceſs that he did not 
obtain; for his audacity convinced and excited 
the admiration of the multitude. 

A few ſplendid actions productive of no be- 
nefit, a proper doſe of preſumption, a portion 
of ſingularity, a portion of brutality, contri- 
buted to make him paſs for a conſiderable man. 
Sometimes he was talked of for the adminiſtra- 
tion at home, ſometimes for the government of 
the ſeas. He obtained neither the one nor the 
other. A penetrating ſtateſman, who under- 
ſtood his character, kept him at a judicious diſ- 
tance from public affairs. But five years of 
miniſterial interregnum have ſince occurred, 
and he has turned the courtier, not of any royal 
perſonage, but of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 
tave acceſs to royalty. 
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He gained the command of a troop recently 
inftituted, and has found in a plebeian proceed- 
ing the method of rendering himſelf the man of 
the king. Staniſbay, be an avowed royaliſt ; 
and be not fuſpeCted at once of imbecility and 
treachery |! 

Slender ability is not the great inconve- 
nience; in affairs of adminiſtration men do well 
enough with it ; but inſtability and inconſtancy 
muſt ſooner or later ruin any adminiſtration. 
It is with Staniſbay, as with people of his caſt 
in general ; take from them the ſplendour of 
birth, the influence that ariſes from wealth, 
the dignity that is ſuppeſed to be attached to 
conſiderable appointments, and you leave abfo- 
lutely nothing. 

One of the great defects of Staniſbay is to be 
totally deſtitute of preſcience; he is the ſlave of 
events, becaufe he knows not how to conduct 
them. If we judged of certain men by the in- 
ſatiable perſeverance with which they aſpire to 
office, we ſhould fwear, that they were eaten 
up by the zeal of patriotiſm, and devoured with 


the reſtleſs deſire of ſerving their fellow crea- 
tures, | : 


oY | HILAS. 
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H 1 1 8. 
( Count de Lalli Tollendal &.) 


HILAS never f uſpected that he was an orator, 
His friends aſſured him that he poſſeſſed the ad- 


vantages of genius and eloquence ; he anſwered 
them with a ſtare of aſtoniſhment and a ſmile 


of contempt. They were not difcouraged, they 


ſwore that it was even ſo; they convinced him; 
and from that moment he has been an indefa- 
tigable and an everlaſting declaimer. His head 


full of paſſages from the tragic poets, he gave 


to his ſpeeches a certain exuberance that was 
miſtaken for energy. But the circle of his in- 
vention was ſoon exhauſted, and the difference 
- was preſently conſpicuous between brilliancy of 
memory and efferveſcence of foul, between 
love of applauſe and love of one's country. 
Hilas never dug in the mine of ſyſtem, never 
penetrated to the true hinge of a queſtion ; never 
urged an argument in its utmoſt extent, or 
analiſed it in its remoter conſequences, His heat 
iS a heat of the brain; an event calls it forth ; 
language ſuggeſts itſelf in abundance ; meaning 
is loſt in the multitude of his remarks. You 
think he has ſpoken with great propriety, but 
_ are unable to recolle what he has alledged. 
is auditors are diſpoſed to yield to his allega- 
tions; a temporary fit of candour ſuggeſts itſelf, 


* Originally a member of the conſtitutional committee. 
He has lately abdicated his ſcat in the national aſſembly. 


and 


41; 
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and he acknowledges that he is miſleading the 
aſſembly. From that moment the ſport of opi- 
nion, he vibrates. from fide to fide, and im- 
preſſes no ſentiment, but that of pity in thoſe 
that know him, and that of ſhame in thoſe that 
were idle enough to eſteem him. 
The ſex conſpired to give reputation to Hilas. 
For himſelf, he was glad to have reputation, let 
it come from what quarter it might. He de- 
termined to appear in public, and fame came 
to meet him. Thoſe perſons in particular who 
had not heard his tragedy, had a favourable 
opinion of it, | 
The national aſſembly has annihilated the 
phantom. There he was preſently judged to 
be the echo of thoſe who were not fond of noiſe.; 
the paraphraſt of men, who were indolent and 
modeſt, and who ſet no value on the tranſient 
- murmur of applauſe. | 
| The man, who ſaid, we are, what we chuſe 
to make ourſelves, aſſerted an unqueſtionable 
truth. Hilas dreamed that he was a poet; and 
- immediately wrote a colloquy of fifteen hundred 
verſes, deſtined, not for the theatre, but for the 
circle of his admirers. 
There are men, who honeſtly believe, that a 
- vaſt deal of genius is neceſſary in order to pro- 
duce a bad tragedy. What, muſt a man bein 
poſſeſſion of talents to enable him to ſpoil what 
other men have ſaid, and to repeat in a new 
form what has been better expreſſed a thouſand 
times before? The ſame argument, that ſhould 
prove that a good tragedy is the firſt production 
of the human mind, will equally prove that a 
bad one is altogether contemptible. There is 
an obvious reaſon why it 1s intitled to neither 
quarter 
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quarter nor encouragement, and that is, that to 
compoſe this ſuppoſed excellent production, is 
a thing to which we are in no ſort obliged. 

Hilas has often made me reflect how prodigal 
. Paris is of its applauſe, with how much facility 
it conjures up talents, and then beſtows them 
at will upon its momentary favourites. He is 
_ unqueſtionably a man of capacity. But ſhall 
we never diſtinguiſh between, capacity and ge- 
nius ? ſhall we never diſcern the ſhades, that 
divide the man of information from the man 
of invention, and the reſpectable citizen from 
the elevated ſtateſman ? 

The ſtateſman comprehends all the defects 
of our ſocial exiſtence, diſcerns the degree of 
improvement of which we are ſuſceptible, cal- 
culates the advantages that reſult from the ſpe- 
cious poſſeſſion of liberty, eſtimates the danger 
of confuſion and tumult, ſtudies the art of pre- 
paring men for felicity, and conducts them to- 
awards perfection by the plaineſt paths. His ſur- 
vey extends beyond ordinary limits; he examines 
climates; he deliberates on circumſtances ; he 
yields to events without ſuffering them to maſ- 
ter him, if at any time he is unable to conduct 
them. If I compare Hilas with this ſketch, 
weak, deſultory and imperfect as it is, he ſhrinks 
iato nothing, and we fſce him a man that de- 
claims in pompous and lofty phaſeology, the 
noiſy exploſion oi,a half-formed talent. What 
do we conclude from the portrait of Hilas ? 
Nothing to his own diſadvantage, every thing 
to the diſadvantage of his patrons and his promp- 
ters. Let the ſtate pur into his hands the arms 
of a ſoldier ; let the muſe adorn his forehead 
with her choiceſt laurels ; but let the nation = 

tru 
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truſt her intereſts to the ſagacity of experience 
let our Jaws be engendered in the depth of me- 
ditation, and not ſpring from an heated and 
fiexy imagination | 

Perhaps I ſhall be thought ſevere upon the 
character of Hilas, Far from me the deſire to 
leſſen him; but I have ſpoken the truth in this 
place, that I might gain credit in treating of 
more important perſonages. The elegant, but 
feeble Pavillon has obſerved : | 


The man whoſe tongue is laviſh in applauſe, 
Ruins his ewn, nor aids his neighbour's cauſe “. 
* Celut qui, ſans diſcernment, y - 
Addreſſe d tous venans les louanges gu il donne, 
Fait grand tort d ſon jugement, 
Et ne fait honneur d perſonne. 


RAMBINELLT. 


(1 


RAM BINE L LI. 


| (Viſcount de Mirabeau.) 


Of his own accord he would never have thoug t 
of giving weight and cunſequence to his opi- 
nions; but he had the g'ory of a father to ſup- 
port, and the reputation of a brother to balance, 
He did not recollect, that in this inſtance nature 
had done what ſociety dces, and portioned in a 
very different manner the younger brother and 
the heir, 

Rambinelli was haſtening to forget his ſpe- 
ci s, and to wait the progrels of events in the 
ſolitude of retreat, when a bailliage ſtopped him 
upon his route, obliged him to travel the ſame 
road again, and to go to cefend their intereſts 
in the national aſſembly. He accepted the ad- 
vantage, that accrued from the ho::age pa'd to 
his name. 

His favourite objects are his title and his 
ſword. Noble he was born, and ncbie he Ce- 
termines to remain. He will reſign his penſions, 
he 1s willing to hazard his life in the ficld of 
battle; but you mult never ſpeak to him of the 
equality of mankind. If lumba had adhered to 
the ariſtocracy, perhaps Rainbinelli would have 
been more docie upon the article of liberty. 

Rambinelli has certainly a degree of ſmart- 
neſs ; to ſubjects the moſt ſcrious he gives an 
air of Jaiety; but then he chuſes ill bis time 
and place, and is anſwered, inſtead of applauſe, 
with ſevere rebuke and pointed ſatcaſni. 
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Mr. Cerutti wrote five and twenty years age 
to a Frenchman : ** Badinage [ agreeable tri- 
« fling}.is, with a few-exceptions, the leading 
character of your nation. You trifle in the 
4 cabinet; you trifle at the head of our armies ; 
* badinage aſſerts its place indiſcriminately in 
& all your converſations. I have even known 
„% preachers that had {kill enough to find room 
for it in their ſermons.” | 

The times are ſo greaily changed, that what 
was then imputed juſtly or unjuſtly to the 
French character, is at preſent applicable only 
to a ſmall number of men, ſuch as Kambinelli, 
who have kept themſelves out of the vortex and 
rage of politics. And yet we ought perhaps to 

refer ſuch men as Rambinelli to the perſons 
elſewhere deſeribed by Mr. Cerutti. Happy 
e becauſe they have ſenſibility, they are ren- 
% dered miſerable by the play of their imagin- 
& ation; they walk over roſe-leaves and are 
« in pain, they feel nothing but. the thorns. 
„ Diſheartened by the moſt trivia! diſappoint- 
„ments, the verieſt pebble that falls upon them 
js in their ſenſe like the cruſh of mount Offa.” 

Certain characters have in them a violence, 
that is miſtaken forencrgy, but is much nearer 
a-kin to feebleneſs. 'I rue vigour exerts itſelf 
in act; violence hinders us from acting. Vi- 

our is the concentration of all our powers; 
violence does not allow us to employ any one 
of them to advantage, Vigour aims a blow, 
and ftrikes juſt where it intends ; violence does 
not ſee the object it encounters. Why is it, 
that in drawing a portrait, ideas come into my 
mind that have nothing to do with the object 


with Which L am engaged! | 
5 MINCI US. 
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M. NES. 
(Ar. Munter.) 


WHEN a man is in the habit of thinking 
nothing but what others have thought before 
him, when he has drawn his principles, not 
from a compariſon of facts, but from books, 
he ſoon ceaſes to be equa] to the events that 
daily occur, For want of books, which he 
has no longer time to conſuit, he draws his in- 
formation from the remarks of debaters, and 
forms, from a maſs of reflections that are ſtruck 
out by oppoſition, or that eſcape in the ve— 
hemence of declamation, a kind of whole that 
is thought novel, The vulgar infall:bly mi(- 
take a mere chain of memories artfully connect- 
ed for a judicious and digeſted performance. 

Such is the hiſtory of Mincius, ſuch are his 
works, ſuch is his conſtitution. 

When we do not poſteſs the gifts of perſpicuity 
and penetration, we {late our queſtions impro- 
perly, ve excite a doubt at the very moment 
that we offer a propofition! If the want of 
clearneſs in our propoſition be accompanied 
with that flowneſs of conception, that inſpires 
the orator with doubt and heijttation, and makes 
him return again and again to illuſtrate his 
meaning, the neceſlary conſequence is obſcurity 
of manner and unintelligibleneſs of diction. Ihe 


Originally a member of the conſtitutional cow -1ictee. 
H- has lately abdicated Lis feat iu the notional aff ni ly. 
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auditors are diſguſted, becauſe they are puzzled ; 
they are impatient, becauſe they find that the 
miſtakes of the orator have a tendency to in- 
volve them in ſimilar miſtakes. Hence the mur- 
-murs of diſapprobation that are frequently heard 
in a numerous affembly. ; 

Such was the prefidency of Mincius; ſuch is 
the unfortunate conſequence of accepting a 
Þburthen, to which our ſtrength is unequal, 

When, in addition to the inconvenience of 
a cloudy underſtanding, we repreſent to our- 
ſelves a figure deſtitute of expreſſion, a voice 
without harmony, and a leit-handed, ungrace- 
ful elocution, we mult feel, that it is impoſſi- 
ble for a perſon thus qualified, to curb the ima- 
ginations of an afſembly, ever ready to wander 
into what is unbecoming, or into what is di- 
greſſive. Not ſucceeding by gentle means, he 
withes to diſplay authority, and diſplays nothing 
but peeviſhnels, Jo utter our commands with 
Hate, and not to be obeyed, muſt ever excite 
ridicule; ard the multituſe, that yield fo readily 
to the empire of genius and the dictation of 
talent, ſpurn at the preſumpt-on of mediocrity, 
and avenge themleJves of the man who is unable 
to reſtrain them. | 

Such was the ſpectacle that Mincius exhibited, 
when he ſeated himſelf in a chair, that five or 
ſix different perſons have occupied, and that 
only one perſon ever filled. 

Miincius ſoired an eagle in his own province, 
and was the ſuppoſ-d author of a revolution, that 
never exiſted. His genius is exactly like that 
of a man, who ſhoul. diſcover the preciſe pro- 
portion that the number fixteen bears to eight 
plys eight. Accordingly, for twelve months he 
q was 
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was thought a prodigy. The cafe is now al- 
tered ; the nation proteſts ag.inſt every fort of 
diviſion, of proportion, of diſtinction of orders, 
F deſire but one argument to prove, that a diſ- 
tinction of orders is totally inadmiſſible; and I 
would draw that argument merely from-the diſ- 
polition of the hall of aſſembly, and the mode 
of taking votes by tae ayes {tanding up and the 
noes remaining ſeated. There are a multitude 
of queſtions, in which the clergy do not intereſt 
themſelves, to which they afford no attention; 
they do not ſo much as think of ſtanding up, and 
their ſitting ſtill decides upon the point. Shall. 
] be told, that every member of the national 
repreſentation takes an equal intereſt in the af- 
fairs of the public? I will not trouble myſelf 
to refute this allegation, till my adverfaries have 
firſt proved that a hundred and fifty pri-ſts of as 
many country pariſhes have the diſpoſitions of, 
ſtateſmen, 

More than one 'of my readers will conclude, 
that I regard Mincius as merely a common 
man. No ſuch thing; I would only have it 
.recolleQed, according to the well known max- 
im, «© that the man, who ſhines in the ſecond 
« rank, is loſt if you raiſe him to the firſt *,“ 
and that the unreffecting partialities of the pub- 
lic are continually leading to this injurious er- 
ror. Recollect for example, what are the qua- 
lifications neceſſary in a preſident of the national 
aſſembly, and you will eaſily perceive, whether 
nature, always avaricious of combining great 
talents with elevated feelings, is likely to be 
complaiſant enough to produce forty extravr- 


* Til brille an ſecond rang, gui 5" eclipſe au premier. 
dinary 
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dinary characters, becauſe we have thought 
proper to adopt regulations, the execution of 
which demands in the courſe of one ſeſſion forty 
preſidents ? | 

This eminent ſituation demands a perfect 
knowledge of the hiſtory and progreſs of opi- 
nions; the happy art of reſtraining, without 
offending or fettering the mind; of influencing 
by the voice of reaſon and order, and not by the 
caprice of the individual; of rarely delivering 
onc's own ſentiments, becauſe they ought never 
to be delivered in vain, It demands a charac- 
ter for talents, ſo well eſtabliſhed, that every 
member ſhall derive confidence from it, and re- 
main convinced, that, if his motion be erro- 
neous, its miſtakes will be detected by the per- 
fon, who has been appointed to watch over the 
opinions of the reſt ; a certain oratorical talent, 
that enlightens, that inclines, that perſuades, 
and that corrects ; for this talent is now the only 
inſtrument of deſpotiſm that is permitted a man 
to employ ; a coolneſs and ſelf command, that 
are unapproachable to human paſſions and in- 
firmity, that are equally deaf to flattery and to 
ſatire, that are unprovoked at mental weakneſs 
and undazzled with the ſplendour of genius, 
that ſee the brewing ſtorm with an unaltered 
eye, and that count his perſonal dangers for 
nothing in the midſt of the criſis of the public. 

Can we flatter ourſelves that we can find 
many perfons that will anſwer this deſcription ? 
and yet men canvaſs for the office, or at leaſt 
accept it, with a confidence, that is almoſt 
never juſtified in the experiment. 

After what we have ſaid, it is impoſſible to 
add another word upon the ſubje& of Mincius. 
d NAU SICRATEsS. 
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NAUSICRATES. 


Ar. le Chapelier.) 


PRINCIPLES found and reſpectable, a ſin- 
cere love of virtue, and talents beyond the com- 
mon rate, have in two months obtained for 
Nauſicrates a conſiderable reputation. He did 
not know with what facility men take back 
what they have laviſhly beſtowed; how readily 
they conceive veneration and applauſe, and 
how ſtill more readily they revolt again the 
idol they had juſt created, In the preſent in- 
ſiance the public has not reclaimed the praiſes 
it beſtowed on Nauficrates for facility of appre- 
henſion; but it has dared to contradict itſelf 
with regard to the firnineſs it aſcribed to him, 
and it reſolved to ſeek elſewhere for the unal- 
terable reſolution, that characteriſes a Breton, 
who is devoted to his country and poſſeſſed of 
economical and political ſcience. 

But, becauſe there is one quality of which a 
man is deſtitute, ſhall we therefore forget the 
important advantages of eloquence and of zeal ? 
I do not add of patriotiſm, for it is doubtful 
whether that quality exiſts, or can exiſt, The 
love of our country implies that we have a 
country; and we have nothing that anſwers to 
that name. There is not an individual that has 
any motive to attach him to France; to France, 
that has ſo long been forced to oppreſs her in- 
habitants with an accumulation of taxes. 3 

is 
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this apathy, ſo reaſonable in the eyes of the 
philoſopher, may appear dangerous in thoſe of 
the vulgar, I return to Nauſicrates, whoſe 
ruling trait ſeems to be moderation, a virtue, 
miſunderitood in times of diforder, but which 
is greatly beneficial to mankind, 

W ithout it there would be neither truce, nor 
negociation, nor unanimity. It dictates to 
mankind the principles of calculation, and thus 
triumphs over their ſtormy paſſions. In all 
the affairs of the world there is nothing to which 
calculation will not apply; and, if ever mankind 
aſſume it as the baſis of their proceedings, they 
will then only attain the poor ſhred of felicity, 
of which human nature ſeems to be ſuſceptible, 
Nauficrate*,, a ſtranger to the ſplendour of 
courts, to the arts of accompliſhed flattery, and 
to the tumults of a numerous aſſembly, was 


neither dazzled wich the firſt, ſeduced by the 


ſecond, nor intimidated by the third. This 
firmneſs is a characteriſtic of an excellent un- 
derſtanding; the deceptions, that by ſuch means 
are continually impoſed, are ſo powerful, that 
perhaps we ought to feel nothing but compaſſion 
for the man that is miſled by them. 

In the elections the bailliages ſought after 
thoſe characters that general good fame recom- - 
mended to them, and the man had accompliſhed 
no trivial object, who was favoured with one 
blaſt of her trumpet, at the moment that a 
thouſand individuals bribed her to repeat their 
names, 

Nauſicrates knows the Spirit of Laws by 
heart. It is to no purpoſe that this book has of 
late years ſunk in reputation. No man can 
read it with W to whom nature has given 

that 
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that temper of mind, that evables him to ſuc- 
ceed in the ſtudy of government; he either be- 
comes a ſubmiſſive ſcholar, or a diſaffected 
economiſt, On the former ſuppoſition he pe- 
netrates himſelf with the ſyſtem of Monteſquieu, 
that he may the better ſupport it; on the latter 
he penetrates himſelf ſtill more with it, that 
he may overthrow itz on both he grows wiſer 
and more informed. Happy the man, that, 
like Nauſicrates, never knew a half. formed 
inclination, and an irrefolute propenſity ! 
In the judgment of the ſuperficial it will be 
thought a fort of contradiction, that a man 
ſhould have energy of underſtanding without 
courage of ſoul ; that he ſhould ſet refutation at 
defiance, and be afraid of power; and that opi- 
nion, which rules the delpot on his -throne, 
ſhould be a malignant deity, from whoſe faſci- 
nating glance. the number is truly ſmall that 
ever free themſelves, Her aſcendant is by fo 
much the more imperious, as the apparent evil 
of ſhaking it off is not leſs than the evil of ſub- 
mitting to it. 

We have treated at ſume length of the good 
qualities of Nauſicrates. How agreeable is the 
office of beſtowing our applauſe! Naturally 
we feel ourſelves diſpoſed to view every thing 
on the favourable fide ; and, when we employ 
a different language, it is becauſe we dare not 
lie to the people of France, and are unwilling 
to prolong their errors, 
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( Mr. Cazalts.) 


FLUENCY of expreſſion ts a quality that 
we ought not to deſpiſe, when it is our bufi- 
neſs to ſpeak before the public; but, if we be 
prodigal in the uſe of it, our auditors become 
tired, and men liſten no longer to him who 
abuſes his prerogative. Thus it was that | rea- 
ſoned a week ago, in the midſt of an harangue 
of Menoxes, whole harſh and powerful voice, 
whoſe diſagreeable accent, and whoſe inarticu- 
late pronunciation are already become tireſome 
to every one that hears him, | 

In a numerous aſſembly, where fo many. per- 
ſons have a right to ſpeak, and are anxious to 
be heard, every member ought to interdict to 
"himſelf the uſe of voluminous periods and bril- 
liant declamation. Away with exordium, aw 
with peroration; all we want is the fact, the 
opinion and the conſequence. There is ſcarcely 
an obſervation that you cannot compriſe in ten 
lines, and brevity has a thouſand advantages; 
it is heard, it is remembered, it convinces. 
But there is need of a ſtrong underſtanding to 
reſiſt the occaſion of diſplaying oneſelf and of 
ſhining. 

A long diſcourſe neceſſarily leaves room for ob- 
ities ; ; the love of admiration leads us to attack 
the weak ſide of our neighbours. What then muit 
become of the ever aſting motions of Menoxes ? 
What ought to be the fate of that arrogant 

preſumption, 
2 . 
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preſumption, which of a ſudden turns a voter 
into a dogmatiſt? Is it impoſſible to learn that 
principle of taſte, which is the genuine criterion 
of talent *? - | ; 
It muſt not be pretended that zeal is an ex- 
cuſe for every thing ;—that is not what I meant 
to ſay; it excuſes the individual, but not his 
errors. - Let us come to an amicable explanation 
with Menoxes, and intruſt him with the ſecret 
of what two thouſand ſpectators think of him. 
In what I have hitherto ſaid I have been vindi- 
cating him; and, if I have touched the fea- 
tures with a flying pencil, it is, that the eſteem 
one entertains - for honeſt intentions, infpires 
moderation, kindneſs and indulgence, 
It has been imputed to Menoxes, with ſome 
foundation, that he is continually endeavouring 
to catch at the looſe propoſitions which are 
hinted at in the courſe of debate, in order to 
cavil and to ſhine. What then, is there no“ 
thing more worthy our purſuit, than the art of 
{peaking with brilltancy and applauſe ? Ought 
we tv recollect the exiſtence of fo petty an ob- 
ject, when we might be engaged in teaching 
mankind, to live like brethren under the guar- 
dianſhip of law? This paſſion for chicanery 
is deſtructive of harmony, and continually im- 
pedes the courſe of affairs. Let us forget the 
toliy of rivalſhip, and “ let us ſhow ourſelves 


; 


* « Take is a quality, that men of narrow comprehenſion 
take it for granted they poſſeſs, that the truz critic regards 
* as a creature of the imagination, that all the werld talks 
„about, that few underſtand, and that, by being often de- 
* fined, is become nearly incapable of definition.“ This note 

it in the original work. 
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animated with the zeal that diſtinguiſhed the 
ancient Romans. They contributed all that 
individuals could ſpare to the public treaſury. 
In the fame manner men of ſound informa- 
tion ought to contribute, without reſerve, 
without- arrogance and without diſguiſe, the 
information they poſſeſs to the public coun- 
ſels, the common ſtock of the aſſembly of 
which they are members. Such were our 
predeceſſors, ſuch is ſtill the ſpirit of thoſe 
corps, that have preferved the noble frank- 
neſs and fimplicity of our ancient manners. 
It is upon theſe pyre and unalterable maxims 
that the glory of our national inſtitutions has 
been built. Far from us thoſe tranſient ſal- 
lies, thoſe ſudden ſtarts, thoſe brilliant miſ- 
takes, which ſpring up ina mind intoxicated 
with vanity, or dazzled by the ſingularity of 
its conceptions! Let us take experience for 
our guide | She will teach us, that, in im- 
portant and difficult affairs, where all is un- 
certainty and darkneſs, illumination can be 
obtained only by the effort of many intellects, 
placed with reſpect to each other ſo as mu- 
tually to co-operate and not to confound. 
But this can never take place, unleſs the 
hearts of men are in concert, In a queſtion 
of great public good, in the eſtabliſhment of 
a wiſe regulation, can each individual have 
his ſhare of glory? without doubt. But we 
muſt x. as we would in the erection 
of a public building ; every man muſt labour 
in concert with every other, without capri- 


« ciouſly ſtarting away from the plan that has 
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& been ſuggeſted and the means that have been 
thought proper *.“ 


This paſſage appears to be extracted from the ſpeech of 
a magiſtrate in one of the parliaments; the latter half of it 
has _—_ been quoted in the character of Monteſe ; the 


former ſeems very irrelevant to the object of this publi- 
cation. 
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* sis. 
(Ar. Demeunier.) 


NEBOSIS has received a preſent from na- 
ture, of which he makes conſiderable advan- 
tage. It is a voice harmonious, clear and 
ſtrong, and a ſmooth and flowing enunciation, 
that carries whatever he utters directly to the 
heart. To this delightful faculty he unites that 
extreme clearneſs of apprehenſion, with which 
it aſſociates ſo happily and ſo well. Neboſis has 
alſo a degree of ſelf-importance, a ſpice of ob- 
ſtinacy, and thoſe little ſymptoms of vanity, 
which are ſo much alive to every ſpecies of of- 
fence. But in us ſuch trivial imperfections 
ſhall never find a cenſor. We are unfortunately 
but too often called upon to the deſcription of 
vices, or of defects ſo material, that they pro- 
duce all the conſequences of vice. 
Neboſis will ſcarcely ſuggeſt any new expe- 
dients; but he will diſplay the utility of thoſe 
that are ſuggeſted. He will ſcarcely brave the 
tumultuous rage of expiring abuſe ; but he will 
foreſee and weaken its efforts. He will ſcarce] 
launch the thunder of juſtice; but he will ſhow 
the dreadful conſequences of corruption. He 
will ſcarcely be at great expence in ſeeking the 
remedy; but he will recommend in the moſt 
infinyating terms the remedies that have been 
diſcovered, 

Such is the utility of numerous aſſemblies ; 
they contain within themſelves abilities of every 
different 
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different ſtamp and talents for every uſe. What 
is overlooked by one man is collected by another, 
and the reſult of the whole is ineſtimable in 
value. The paſſions indeed diſturb for a moment 
their tranquility and harmony, but reaſon ſpeedily 
brings back the defired calm and the ſalutary 
equilibrium of opinion. | 

In ſuch an aſſembly there are minds of ener- 
gy, that diſpoſe almoſt at pleaſure of the incli- 
nations of the multitude; there are tenacious 
ſpirits, that are for ever attached to the pedeſtal 
of truth; there are ſons of violence, who out- 
run their object, and whoſe efforts are miſap- 
plied and — ; there are rich men, prompt 
to be offended with whatever ſhocks their pre- 
judices ; there are humouriſts, who never reach 
their point without ſeeming to go in the op- 
polite direction; there are extemporary charac- 
ters, of whom the firſt ſtart is all that is valu- 
able; there are obſcure ſpeakers, whom you 
muſt always ſtudy at the riſk of never compre- 
hending them; there are intellectual deſpots, 
who would think themſelves diſgraced, if they 
undertook to -prove their opinion. It is from 
this mixture, good and bad, that ſprings the 
general advantage. 

The talents of Neboſis are not ſuch as to ſa- 
tisfy a capacious ambition, but they might well 
content a reaſonable ſelf-love, if by the way ſelf- 
love were ever reaſonable. He eſtimates his 
lot at its true value, and is contented with it; 
and this is his beſt eulogium. 

An Italian author has,pbſerved, that in every 
block of marble there is a fine ſtatue, but the 
difficulty is to get it out. One might app] 
this idea to every man delegated by his fellow- 

citizens 
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citizens to watch over their intereſts. The qua- 
lities were undoubtedly real that determined 
their choice; the buſineſs is to bring out and 
diſplay them. . ; 

1 conſider it as no merit in a man to have a 
- pleaſing phyſiognomy; but I conſider it as a fair 
ſubject of compliment. It determines that firſt 
diſpoſition, that renders a man acceſſible to 
thoſe who are worth his knowledge. A friend- 
ſhip of ten years may poſſibly have blinded me 
to the defets of Neboſis; ſhould that be the 
caſe, it is of all miſtakes the moſt venial. 
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(Mr. Piſon du Galand.) 


THERE are defects of character that are 
more injurious than vices. For example: a 
man, who never knows what he is doing, ſel- 
dom what he is ſaying, and hardly what he 
would be at, could certainly be charged with 
nothing more than imperfection or abſurdity ; - 
and yet he would do more harm, or at- beſt be 
more uſeleſs to his country, than the man, 
whoſe principles were ſuſpicious, or whoſe heart 
was open to the ſeductions of depravity. Who- 
ever knows Poſin will eafily make the applica- 
tion of my doctrine, Mcanwhile, by one of 
thoſe contradictions, of which the human mind 
furniſhes ſo many examples, this man has a 
certain facility in anatomiſing an argument, in 
abridging a motion, in ſelecting from the reſt 
whatever is eſſential, that implies an extraor- 
dinary talent of method and perſpicuity. He 
throws light upon the obſcureſt queſtions, and 
paſſes with the utmoſt eaſe through all the 
windings of a metaphyſical lybyrinth. 

It is not uncommon to find men brilliant 
and fertile, acute and agreeable, profeund and 
laborious; but it is a miracle to encounter theſe 
qualities united with quickneſs of apprehenſion 
and ſoundneſs of judgment, A quick appre- 
henſion in the ſpeaker diſpenſes his hearers, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, from reflection 
and ſtudy. All we have to exert is the pleaſant 

| feeling 
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feeling of approbation, or the involuntary act 
of rejecting what diſpleaſes us. But theſe opera- 
tions are rendered in the higheſt degree complex, 
when the orator is confuſed and immethodical; 
he embarraſſes and wearies the attention inſtead 
of occupying it. 

Poſin was extremely at a loſs for a method 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from the crowd. He 


determined to be buſy, without knowing well 


what was to: be the reſult, but ſatisfied, that 
mankind feel a certain gratitude to the well- in- 
tentioned and officious man, even when he in- 


jures inſtead of ſerving them, and acts at the 


riſk of producing all ſorts of miſchief, 
Had it not been for the concurrence of cir- 


cumſtances the name of Poſin would never have 


been heard of, The concurrence has happened, 
and it is but little that we. have to ſay about 
him. | 


HUGO. 
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f (AM. de Gouy d Arey.) 


THE ſucceſs of Hugo is uniform, becauſe 
he has always recourſe to petty cauſes of ſucceſs. 
Mankind will for ever be caught with this 
trick. They will not diſtruſt the man who 
deals in every thing that is minute; and his 
progreſs will be ſo rapid, that, when their 

| jealouſy is awakened, it will be too late to op- 

poſe him, The man of magnificent views fixes 
upon himſelf the obſervation of the multitude, 
and, though he ſhould do nothing, * always 
believe that he will do a great deal. The man 
of expedients humbles nobody, and men even 
pardon him his ſucceſs, becauſe they can al- 
ways amuſe themſelves with laughing at its 
ſource. 3 | 

Spite of the perpetual littleneſs of Hugo, we 
cannot juſtly deny him the credit of conſiderable 
ſcience, and the extraordinary talent of turning 
to his own advantage the fault of another, or 
of moulding te his defire the inclinations of 
thoſe with whom he is concerned, 
It will be aſſerted, that all this ability cannot 
exiſt but at the expence of ſincerity ; but this is 
a miftake. Hugo is frank and candid, even in 
his importunity; he perſecutes, he tires, he 
wearies, but he ſucceeds, What man but Hugo, 
would have ſurmounted the barriers between the, 
aſſembly and the colonies? What man, but® 
Hugo, would have been able to introduce the 

American 
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American corn into the Antilles? While men: 
are born to yield to the indiſcreet eagerneſs of 
ſolicitation, why ſhould eagerneſs and ſolicita- 
tion be forbidden? We experience a few re- 
buffs ;- but the very men, who have ſold their 
fuffrages or their fidelity, conclude with feliei- 
tating or eſteeming thoſe who extort them. 

In countries, where nothing is given but to 
patronage and partiality, modeſt merit is ſure 
to be diſcouraged ; officious mediocrity makes 
its advantage; and for a ſtil] ſtronger reaſon, 
zeal effectually improves the — co that 
occur. Lad 
Hugo is one of thoſe men that muſt be al- 
ways in action. Perſons ſo generouſly diſpoſed” 
can never remain quiet. We laugh at them 
indeed, at the ſame time that we reap the bene- 
fit of their indiſcreet activity. The proceeding 
is as unjuſt as it is common; but it is inſuffi- 
cient to diſcourage certain officious characters: 
they have ſworn to ſecure the welfare of the 
world, and all the obſtacles that occur cannot 
put an end to their heroical undertaking. 

For the ſake of juſtice however we are un- 
fortunately obliged to confeſs, that a talent of 
this ſort can be of no conſiderable ſervice in an 
aſſembly, where the intereſts of twenty-fqur 
millions of men are diſcuſſed, and where it is 
neceſſary. to improve that efferveſcence of zeal,. 
which may ſecure to the nation an advance of a 
hundred years in a ſingle day, which may affect 
the diſpoſitions and feelings of Europe in ge- 
neral, incapable of being the ſpectator of ſuch. 
a revolution, without recollecting her own cir-- 
*umſtances,. and projecting the epoch. of her 
liberty. 0 2 

Liege 
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Liege and Heſſe Caſſel have ſhown, that the 


example of France has not been given in vain. 
There are countries where the renovation of 
their policy will require a longer preparation 
than it has with us; but the preparation will 
only render the concluſion more ſure, and per- 
haps enable them to conſummate their deliver- 
ance in a ſhorter time. 

Hugo is prompt to diffuſe the ſpirit of alarm*; 
but the aſcendanc of the aſſembly is ſtill ſuch, 
that Paris, tumultuous as it is, verging as it 
ſhows itſelf towards deſpotiſm in the midſt of 
its enthuſiaſm for liberty, has not yet that con- 
fidence in itſelf, which ſhould encourage it to 
appeal from the decrees of the repreſentatives of 
the nation, | | 

Ordinarily ſpeaking, men had rather admire, 
than peruſe with attention. At preſent they 
had rather peruſe and criticiſe, than admire. Each 
man feels himſelf actuated by fomething more 
than ſeverity in the examination of queſtions, 
that muſt form the baſis of our future felicity. 

A man, like Hugo, will do harm to nob6dy, 
and will aſſiſt in producing the happineſs of 
many. We are in want of theſe geniuſes, that 
embrace the cauſe of the human ſpecies. With- 
out them a tranquil egotiſm would contemplate 
with ſupineneſs the fall of monarchies, would 
content itſe f with foretelling calamity without 
ſeeking to prevent it. Activity is to beneficence 
what motion is to the ſyſtem of the world; the 
one is the animating ſoul of ſociety, juſt as the 
other is the key, the central ſpring of the grand 
machine that we denominate the univerſe. 


Mr Gouy d' Arcy declared in the national aſſembly in 
Ahe month of Auguſt, that the bankruptcy of France was 


nearly inevitable, 
CLEONDAS. 
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CLEOND AS. 


; (AM.. Claviere.) 


CLEON DAs is full of projects, of ſpecula- 
tions, of critical views and plans of reform. 
No man ever heard him commend; be ſome- 
times tolerates, nay. has been known to approve, 
but for ever alters the ſuggeſtions of others, 


and thinks himſelf born to improve and to per- 


fect human underſtanding. He is incapable of 


execution, but ſufficiently uſeful to remedy, to 
| adviſe, and to ſupply what is deficient. He 


has meditated more than he has written; and it 
cannot be ſaid of him, as it was of the abbe 


de Saint Pierre, “ that he. was a mechanical 


te inventor without underſtanding the princi- 


e ples of mechanics.“ Cleondas is perfectly 


acquainted, if not with our conſtitution, at leaſt 


with the adminiſtration to which we have owed 
our exiſtence for twelve hundred years. 


Nature has endowed him with a ſort of under- 
ſtanding. peculiar to himſelf. Sarcaſtical in his 


humour, he conſtantly gives a daſh of of miſan- 


thropy to whatever he produces. He connects 
himſelf with a kind of journeyman author, juſt 


as an uſurer connects himſelf with an active and 
intelligent merchant, His ideas are good, but 


it requires ſome effort to underſtand them. 


There is an air of craft in his demeanour, and 


thoſe 
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thoſe who are concerned with him, empl 
themſelves more in gueſſing what he does not 
tell them, than in attending to what he actual 
communicates. The man, who openly profe 
ſes great ingenuity and particular ſubtlety, can 
never ſupport his profeſſions, without trenching 
in ſome degtee upon the principles of good 
faith and ſincerity. - The extreme of ſubtlety 
borders very near upon artifice, and artifice is 
ſeparated. _y by a metaphyſical line from 
falſhood and fraud. © ba F 
His mind is naturally timid ; he apprehends 
the. deſpotiſm of men in office, the injurious 
effects of opinion, and even events of his own 
creation, and which he encounters only in idea. 
Hence a ſort of diſcontent and apprehenſion, 
that is the death of confidence, and that un- 
ſtrings the nerves of thoſe, who prefer miſcar- 
Triage with tranquility to-ſucceſs that is poiſoned 
with alarms. He is rich, or at leaſt enjoys 
ſomething! more than competence: but in ſpite 
of himſelf the future torments him ſufficiently 
to pollute and deſtroy the enjoyments of the 
preſent moment. The preſent is at our diſpoſal, 
and, if ſuch are our diſpoſitions, we may eaſily 
render it as unhappy, as if we were really over- 
taken by a thouſand calamities. 
Cleondas is without doubt the martyr of an 
impaired- conſtitution. He gave proofs of his 
courage, at a time when miniſterial deſpotiſm 
puniſhed. men even for their thoughts. | 
The native of a free country, he profeſſes 
principles, that are deemed viſionary by the 
bigoted and the timid, that are juſt in the opi- 
nion of men of energy and ſcience. They are 
. daran 
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drawn from a rich mine of economical reflec- 
tions. There is no oſtentation in his ſtyle, 
there is no exaggeration in his ſentiments ; he 
proceeds with caution and ſecurity in a career, 


| where he has gained reputation to himſelf, by 


occaſioning truth to be diſſeminated in the 
writings of others. The merit of one and ano- 
ther performance, that I could mention, and 
that bear in their title the name of ſome well 
known author, ought in ſtriftneſs to be aſcribed 
to him. It is well known that he employs un- 
der him a journeyman painter, juft as a jewel- 
ler in the Place Dauphine, has working-jewel- 
lers that execute his devices. One might.com- 
pare him in this reſpect to Alcibiades, who cut 


off the tail of a very beautiful dog, that the 


Athenians might amuſe themſelves with this 
folly, and not attend to his projects. Juſt ſo 


Cleondas willingly gives up his journeyman to 


the ſarcaſms of criticiſm, provided we remem- 
ber the merit that is in the compoſition and is 
aſcribable to him, | 5 
Cleondas is a compound of gaiety and dejec- 
tion, of ambition and indifference, of ſevere 
calculation and diſintereſted benevolenee. Born 


in a country where the inhabitants amaſs money 


as naturally as they breathe the vital air, his 
preferences are fixed upon glory and reputa- 
tion, the proper aliment of an ardent ſpirit, that 
bas been repeatedly worn with diſappointment 
and chagrin, and that is conſcious to that de- 
flructive jealouſy, that views with impatience 
the ſucceſſes of another, and recolle&s itſelf 
ouly to arraign fortune for its diſappointments. 

EN if 
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If Cleondas were to engrave his picture, 


he ought to put this couplet at the bottom of 
his portrait: . 


Fe falls —to fiſe; he ſlumbers— to annoy; 
Retires to preſs; and favours to deſtroy *. 


On tombe, on ſe releve, on terrafſe, on detruit, 
| On recule, on & , avance, on arrite, on pourſuit, 


Vox. Il. N | _HORTENSIUS, 
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MEN's minds are perhaps as various as their 
faces. We are ſometimes ſtruck at firſt ſight, 
and ſometimes diſcover by repeated obſervation 
a ſubtile and penetrating expreſſion of feature. 
This face has regularity, and that has anima- 
tion, In one phyſiognomy we diſcern grace, 
and in another energy and force. Hortenſius 
exhibits a compound of prudence, dexterity and 
penetration, that does not permit us to con- 


found him with the claſs of ordinary minds. 


Expect not from him the imperious powers 
of eloquence, or the finer charms of perſuaſion. 


But in lieu of theſe you will find found reaſon - 


ing, clear expreſſion, perſpicuous method, and 


a regular chain of opinions and principles. 


* 


Perhaps he will never bring you over to his 
own ſyſtem by a ſort of violence; but, where 
you agree with him, he will give you confidence 
in yourſelf, and you. will feel a tranquil ſatis- 
faction in entertaining ſentiments that are ſup- 
ported by him. | b 1 4 * 
He adopts no opinion without examination ; 
he urges no argument without the ſincereſt con- 
viction. In vain has nature given him a certain 
bias towards obſtinacy; he oppoſes this bias 
with ſucceſs, wherever the voice of truth is 
heard. He could not have drawn up ſo admi- 
cable a declaration of the rights of man as that 
| of 


7 


of Scyros *, but he would do better perhaps in 
giving us no declaradon at all; well aſlſuted, 
that thoſe, whe form for us a good conſtitution, 
will at the ſame time have determined in the 
| beſt poſſible way the rights of man. 
Hortenſius arrived at Verſailles perfectly per- 
ſuaded that the great appear to the beſt ad- 
vantage at a diſtance. Hortenſius will leave 
Verſailles equally perſuaded that diſtance is the 
light moſt advantageous for almoit all mankind. 
e had conceived an elevated idea of certain 
celebrated advocates z he has beard them, and 
altered his opinion; and has concluded, that 
the perpetual practice of ſpeaking is itſelf a ta- 
lent. in the judgment of thoſe, who are attracted 
bytes fuengy. aden 
Simplicity is baniſhed from the tribunal 'of 
buſineſs, as it had already been from the acade- 
mies. Homer, Demoſthenes and Cicero per- 
haps preferred it to all the other ornaments of 
compoſition; but the taſte. of the prefent day 
is for a mode of expreſſion, that is one half in- 
gular and the other obſcure; a boyiſh and me- 
chanical antitheſis of words, and a laboriouſneſs 
of ornament, that produces ſtiffneſs, but not 
beauty. Hortenſius claims not, and has no right 
to claim a ſhare in this ſort of merit; he leaves 
its advocates, to ſeize upon all the avenues of 
fame, and to enjoy a reputation, that they have 
obtained by trick, and not by a fair ſuffrage, 
There is a-claſs of men, who are not ſuſie 
ciently diſtinguiſhed in the ſcale of opinion; it 
is the claſs of thoſe, who are uſeful; their coun- 
try finds in them a faithful fervant, the laws an 
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advocate, the poor a protector, and the miſguided 
a counſellor and a ſhepherd. A career ſo ho- 
nourable is not attended with glory. Our 
fellow- creatures have ſworn to beſtow their 
eſteem upon nothing but the dazzling and the 
ſplendid. bes Ca | 
We might apply to Hortenſius the following 
verſes : | 8 


His tongue is ſtill in concert with his heart, 
His ſimpleſt words an unknown grace impart, 

His air, his looks proclaim an honeſt bent, 

And, ere he ſpeaks, we yield our full aſſent“. 


Son coeur u beſite point et vole ſur ſa bouche, 
Chague reponſe eft ſemple 2t nous charme et nous touche ; 
Son maintien, ſon air ſeul, peint Pingenuitf; 

Avant qu'il la prononce, il dit la virite, = 
erer 
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% N A C H E E s. 
(Ar. de 7 lney.) Py 
" BLUNTNESS is near akin to probity ; the 


man of poliſhed manners, till he is known, will 
not be thought ſincere. The urbanity, upon 
which we pride ourſelves, often ſerves only to 
conceal our vices : Anachzes bas abjured it, 
and this is perhaps the moſt brilliant part of his 
eulogium. His manners are abrupt, his'ſoul is 
honeſt, his countenance open, his character 
marked, his heart ſuſceptible. Oh, nature 
why haſt thou not well concluded fo fair a be- 
ginning ? Why haſt thou not added to fo many 
of thy favours, a judgment more ſound, and a 
penetration more accurate ? 5 
Nothing is more obvious and eaſy, than to 
run into extremes. We have only to take the 
qppones Parry to that, which has been moſt ap- 
plauded, 
contradict us, They enliſt on one fide or on 


the other; the expiring flame of curioſity is 


rouſed, and our hearers are induced to alter 
their opinions. But the benefit of this extreme 
is not altogether ſo certain; the deception is 


preſently over; men ſecretly repent of having. 


followed the ſtandards of enthuſiaſm, and they 
vent their regret in the mor tiſication of thoſe 
by whom the e were erected. 

Anach7es propoſes a diflolution of the natio- 
nal aflembly. flow many abſurdities are in- 
cluded in this one ſuggeſtion ? The gleam of 

* hope: 
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hope that was produced would have been de- 
ſtroyed, the labour of ſix months. annihilated, 
the projects of the ariſtocracy revived, the pro- 
vences aſtoniſhed at the deſtruction of the work 
they had formed, and our enemies, who watch 
for the reduction of the greateſt monarchy. in 
Furope, . zratified and delighted. The. man, 
wo is_ conſtantly, led away by his earlieſt im- 
tuſſe, muſt be contented himſelf to deſtroy the 
Eouſe of cards he bas built, or to ſee it repro- 
bated and annihilated by others. what oo wg 

The talent of writing books impoſes even on 
thoſe by whom it is exerted * they look with 
cumplacence on their own productions. Theſe 
literary Narcifſuſes are but ill judges. Anachzes, 
enchanted with the ſtyle of his Conſiderations“, 
did not perccive till too late the 'abfurd policy he 
was recommending to Europe, while he was 
talking of the Rufhans and the Turks. When 
his crudities (ſes inconfiderations) were preſent- 
ed to the academy of Saint Peterſburgh, an un- 
lucky wit obſerved, that we ought to recom- 
mend juſt ſuch a man to be the ambaſſador of 
our rival nation ; and that, if he did but ſpeak: 
as well as he wrote, his arguments would be 
worth as much to us as an army. : 

It has been conſidered as a pleaſant ſpectacle 
to ſee a whole nation employed in regulating its 
own government. And why is this? Becauſe 
theſe regulations, this prerogative, is become 
the ſubject of diſcuſſion in every ſtreet; becaufe 
not one of our diurnal writers has dared arm. 


„ 


* On the Preſent War between Ruſſia and the Porte. 
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himſelf with the laſh of ſatire, and endeavoured 
to ſilence the political mountebanks, who ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the mob; mountebanks of a 
new ſpecies, who inſtead of erecting their ſtage 
in ſome public place, go from ſtreet to ſtreet 
hawking their noſtrums. 12225 
This epiſode has nothing to do with Anachzes. 
His ſtyle, his matter I him beyond the 
reach of malignity, ſfiould it attempt to con- 
found him with the pedagogues of the populace; 
aud, if we have enlarged on the miſchiefs of 
political viſionaries, it is merely becaufe there 
are men who can never reſiſt the potency of 
words and phraſes. | Baa | 
The following lines might properly be ap- 
plied to the Anachzeſes of the national aſſembly. 
Ihe faſhion of verſe is over; but, when verle 
is made the medium of truth, it way ſtill be 
allowable vcaſionally to introduce it. 


Oh! Love of country! high, heroic aim! 

By Rome for ever conſecrate to fame! | 
How ſhall J ſpeak thee ? Virtue's own firſt-born ; 
Or of the wiſe th* opprobrium and the ſcorn ? 
Is ancient firmneſs but delirium's rage; | 

Or {till attends it on the great and ſage ? 
Why then by multitudes fo poorly-priz'd ? 
Why thus abhorr'd, rejected and deſpis d? 
Tis. that, by juſtice arm'd, by wiſdom taught, 
Thou ſoar'ſt the nobleſt reach of human thought: 
But, if thou {toop*{t to court an empty name, 
Or lend'ꝰſt thyſelf to grace ambition's aim, 

If guilt by thee is hid and traitors ſped, 

Hate is thy due, and curſes on thy head 
Thus doſt thou ſeem a lamp that gilds the world, 
Or flame infernal by ſome demon huri'd :. 

A fruitful 
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A fruitful ſtream, ,whoſe banks are nature's pride, 


Or torrent, rolling a deſtructive tide. F512: 
Nor, in r and moſt generous deed, 
Is reputation Virtue's conſtant meed. | 
The vulgar ne'er explore the patriot's mind, 
Nut call him harſh, unnat'ral and unkind. 
See that ſtern Roman *, whoſe unalter'd eye 
Seems dull, and reckleſs of his children's cry! 
Who but affirms his act was Folly's rage? 
Who pours not curſes on the boaſted ſage ? 
Peace,——nor of human kind the boaſt reprove ! 
His act was godlike, and its motive Lo. 
Then, when he view'd their death, nor turn'd his head, 
When from his breaſt each feebler kindneſs fled, 
He felt for Rome, for ages yet unborn, 


And bade this Country's love her ſons adorn. , - 


— 
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Friendſhip in ſuch a cauſe muſt claim no part, 
No ſon mult ſhrink to pierce his father's heart, 
Oar country's love ſupreme. o'er all ſhould reign, 
And rival paſhons view with juſt;diſdain. 
Kindred, and love, and pity's ſofteſt claim, 
Muſt fink abaſh'd before the patriot's flame; 
No tear diſtains his cheek, he heaves no ſighs, 
And for his country ev'n exulting dies. 


* C, Junius Brutus. 
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PE HO E DO R 
(Mr. Briffot de Warville.) 


WE have aſſigned to Phoedor a place in this 
Gallery, not in regard to his perſonal fituation, 
but to what he has written; it was ſcarcely to 
have been expected, that an obſcure individual, 
ſupported by no authority, ſhould have been 
able to engage. the attention of the public, 

Phoedor has written much, ſometimes upon 
intereſting, always upon uſeful ſubjects ; and 
yet, if you ſubject his works to a critical exa- 
mination, perhaps you will not. find in them 
{1x expreſſions that are new. As to the thoughts, 
it would be wrong to ſay any thing; and yet 
his productions are not mere compilations; but 
they contain nothing deteſtable, and nothing 
excellent. You read them with pleaſure, but 
they add nothing to your ſtock. Your head is 
converted for a moment into the bucket of the 
 Danaides. 1 | 

He is a bold writer, but his boldneſs is un- 
productive. You acknowledge in him the pa- 
triot, the friend of liberty; but he does not 
animate you ſufficiently, to fix your wavering 
opinion, and induce you to aſſert by arms the 
rights of mankind. His plans are accurately 
formed, but incapable of being executed. He 
knows the modes of acting of all nations, but 
he does not know how to employ them. You 
recogniſe in his compoſitions the Germans, the 
Engliſh, the Americans, the French; each 
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of em ſeparately is well imitated, but bert 
are not blended into one whole. 

Phoedor is intitled to our thanks for the pains 
he has taken to inform his mind. He has paſſed 
. the ſeas; he has braved the inclement ſeaſons 
of the polar circle, and ſurrendered his liberty, 
that he might acquire that ſcience that conduces 
to the improvement of our ſocial life. He has 
aſſociated with that claſs of the learned, whoſe 
converſation aſſiduouſly, frequented, ſaves: us 
much ſolitary ſtudy ; and whoſe ideas are eaſily 
treaſured up in the mind that is careful nothing 
ſhould be loſt. Phoedor ſeems at more pains to 
repeat the ideas of his friends, than to cul- 
tivate his individual conceptions. | | 

Phoedor has ſome pretenſions to the charadier 
of an orator, All the talents, it ſeems, that 
we have recogniſed in Neboſis* were grant- 
ed him at the expence of Phoedor. We muſt. 
ſeek in the pen of the writer the ſecret of the 
orator's reputation. 

Phoedor is an entire ſtranger to temperance 
in his judgments. He praiſes with violence and 
exceſs, or he inveighs in the moſt outrageous 
terms ; always with a daſh of extravagance, or 
a daſh of aciimony. Accordingly his cenſure 
afflicts nobody; as to praiſe, it is ſure of being 
acceptable from whatever quarter it comes. 

Far be it from us to cenſure the honeſt am- 
bition of being ſomething, at the memorable 
period, when a nation is breaking its chains! 
Far from us the ſpirit of ſelfiſnneſs and indif- 
- ference ; and even in a certain degree the ſpirit 
of calculation | But muſt zeal and patriotiſm be 


Mr. Demeunier. | 
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in all inſtances employed in governing the com- 
munity? In a judicious ſcale, is there no rank 
ſhort of that of legiſlator? Let every one preſent 
his doubts, contribute his information, hazard 
his opinion; but let him not diſgrace the leaders 
by pretending inceſſantly to inftruct them; let 
him not embarraſs the underſtandings of men 
= multiplicity of incompatible propoſals. 

his is to ferve his vanity, not to ſerve his 
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( Mr. de Beaumarchais, Author of E ugenia, the 
' Spaniſh Barber [ Barbier de Seville]; the Mar- 
riage of Figaro; the Two F riends , Tarare, 

| and other Performances. ) 


TO give a true likeneſs of Zohamir we muſt 
put general opinion altogether out of the queſ- 
tion 3; we mult defcribe a man, who has formed 
himſelf upon. no model, and will never” have 
an imitator. An incredible union of all ſorts 
of oppoſites ; as vain as if he were a dunce, as 
much of a cit as if he had never affociated with 
dukes and princeſſes, combining the puerilities 
of an author with the beſt qualities of a ſtateſ- 
man, leſs dextrous than ſage, and ſtill more 
judicious than he is ingenious. It is time we 
ſhould leave this ny and deſcend to minuter 
particulars. 

Zohamir, a man of capacity, has applied 
that capacity in ſo many ways, that the vague 
epithet capable ſeems intufficient to expreſs any 
thing that belongs to him. An artiſt, a ſpe- 
culator, a courtier, a man of letters, a. mer- 
chant, a lawyer, a politician, he has been ſuf- 
kciently ſucceſsful to have attracted the public 
attention in all theſe characters. He has been 
. accuſed of enriching himſelf by all forts of me- 
thods, and of having derived his fame from the 
Spaniſh ſtage, as he derived his fortune from 
the ſhores of America. But this is an idle 

charge. 
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charge. Were it even true that he borrowed. 
the outline, the finiſhing is his own; and cer- 
tainly there is enough in this to aſcertain the 
reality of of his capacity. It has been denied, 
that he drew up his own pleadings in the affair 
of Goeſman, And wherefore denied! Be- 
cauſe his ſubſequent pleadings have had leſs 
ſprightlineſs and wit. Sprightlineſs js a quality, 
Ros wears away with our years; the neceſſity 
of entering the liſts again and again exhauſts 
us; and the enemies, that Zohamir has ſince 
had to combat, did not afford ſo happy topics, 
as a Capricious beauty and a ſelf- created magiſ- 
trate. Zohamir is not a literati, but the writer 
of certain agreeable performances; he is not 
an author, but a man of wit, who ſcatters his 
ſprightly ſallies upon every ſubject he has ta 
treat. All his productions pleaſe. We weep 
with Eugenia; we laugh with the Barber; we 
are anxious to unravel the intrigue of Figaro; 
we admire four ſcenes of the Two Friends ; 
and, while we indulge a ſmile at the abſurdity 
of Tarare, we are delighted with the idea that 
is preſented to us in the prologue. . , -- 
1 man of buſineſs. It is here that 
he has ſhown a true knowledge of things, of 
countries, and. of his fellow-citizens. Nature 
has given him that intuitive perception, that 
diſcovers in a moment the faulty, the weak 
and the bright ſide of whatever propoſes itſelf 
to him. To this uncommon faculty, this fa- 
culty which is always a fortune to the man that 
poſlclies it, he unites that unwearied activity, that 
annihilates obſtacles, and electrifies, as it were 
the perſons employed in executing his deſigns, 
But this activity, which in ſome men is another 
name for volatility and folly, and ip others for 
* 8 hotheadedneſs, 
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hotheadedneſs, was in him nothing more than 
the important ſkil] of employing time, time, that 
is the ſingle riches of a multitude: of mankind. 
To activity and niceneſs of perception he added 
method, without which it is impoſſible truly to 
ſucceed, and that ſcrupulous punctuality to his 
engagements that grows out of method. A for- 
tune, built upon this foundation, luckily put it 
in his power to ſpeculate in a larger field. He 
loved to triumph over minds the moſt refractory 
to his ſchemes, over the impediments that na- 
tional policy oppoſed to them, over the men 
that inſpired by jealouſy, fettered his march, 
and excited againſt him thoſe numerous con- 
tentions, in which another man might have 
deſpiſed to engage, but in which he was vic- 
torious. The old world and the new were the 
ſcene of his conqueſts. Nor is this expreſſion 
Improper, for it is more difficult for an indi- 
vidual to gain twenty millions *, than for a 
| goes 6fabdue a province. TWo obſervations 
| ſtrongly in favour of his ability, Firſt, 
e choice of his aſſociates, who were at firſt 
both his maſters, and the maſters of thoſe that 
he has fince ſubjected; and next, the fort of af- 
fairs in which he engaged. They were almoſt 
always connected with the operations of the 
ſtate; ſo that, while he was erecting the edi- 
fice of his private fortune, he was often uſeful. 
to his country; and thus rofe above the unho- 
noured claſs of adventurers, and of perſons, - 
whom poverty impels to uncertain ſpeculations. 
Zohamir, a man of talents, has never made 
of thoſe talents a ſterile amuſement, His firſt 
principle was to enjoy the preſent moment. 


* Upwards of 200,000], ſterling. * be 4 
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The majority of qnankind have in this re- 
ſpect the moſt deplorable blindneſs. They 
conſecrate thirty years. to. a laborious life, 
to a ſelf-denial more painful than all their la- 
bour, and this for the ſake of a pretended fe- 
licity in ſome future period, that in reſpect to 
them never arrives. Zohamir, far from being 
thus duped, has made pleaſure and buſineſs go 
hand in hand. He had not the advantage of a 
fine voice, but he was aMilful ſinger, and this 
ſupplied the defect. Complaiſant to the fair, 
they employed his attention without enſlaving 
it, though, like all men of pleaſure, more of 
his time was engaged in ſerving than admiring 

them. N 
This circumſtance leads us to conſider the 
character of Zohamir, attacked with the bitter- 
eſt inveQive, and ſo diſguiſed as ſcarcely to be 
recollected. His enemies have at length become 
abſolutely impotent. What that is aſſerted of a 
character, which no man can believe, we obſerve 
no longer any thing but the blind malignity, 
that deals its blows at hazard. While they 
were contented to ſay, that Zohamir was con- 
fident even to preſumption, and preſumptuous 
even to raſhneſs, nay, had they ſaid more than 
this, they would have perbaps been in the right. 
They might with probability enough, have te- 
proached. him, that he mixed in. ſome affairs. 
diſhonourable to his talents and his, judgment ; 
but, in admitting the likelihood, of this, I am 
deſirous that it ſhould at leaſt be ſuſpected, that 
{ome unknown reaſons. engaged him in a nego- 
ciation, Where there was no honour to be reaped. 
He is malevolent we are told. Indeed! That 
can rarely be ſaid of a man of gaiety. But 
what is meant by maleyolence ? ls it to paint 
| 1 the 
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the manners of men, to diy together their fol- 
lies, and to deſcribe to us their vices and their 
crimes ? In that caſe the poet, the preacher and 
the philoſopher are the moſt malevolent of their 
kind, There are few of us, that have a right 
to arraign our neighbours ; we ſcandalize and 
no longer converſe, and we are fo precipitate 
in our judgments, that we weep for our vic- 
tims on the evening of the very day upon which 
we fſacrihced them we deny or we excuſe 
whatever they conſider as offenſive. We par- 
take all of us more or leſs in this relaxation of 
manners, the charaQteriſtic of a people, who are 
declining under the weight of an exiſtence 'of 
twelve centuries. When a man becomes the 
ſubjeCt of general obſervation, when his ſucceſs 
has proved great and enviable, the world is 
willing to puniſh him for his ſuperiority; we 
accumulate upon a ſingle head the vices of the 
community, and no wonder the picture is ter- 
rific and horrible. | L £ ; 
Events ſtrike us but little in the beaten courſe 
of human life, becauſe through that courſe they 
are thinly ſcattered. They upon us a deep and 
memorable impreſſion in the page of hiſtory, 
becauſe the events of a year are there compreſ- 
ſed in a ſingle chapter. Juſt ſo it happens, if 
we aſcribe to a ſingle individual the follies of 
a community. Perhaps I am not ſufficiently. 
underſtood, and I will illuftrate my meaning. 
A thouſand perſons have given money to the 
Swiſs of a nobleman's hotel. We are anxious 


to have an interview with his maſter, and this 


mode of obtaining it is called addreſs and a 
well judged ſacrifice, Do we trace this trifling 
action to a man, who is purſued by jealouſy and 
| | [Te hate ? 
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hate? We denominate it profligacy and cor- 
ruption. Ten thouſand men of the world a 
have kindly lent an apartment in their houſe to 
conceal the thefts of love, and have conſpired 
ts gratify the paſſions of beauty in deſpite of the 
Jealous precautions of a tyrannical huſband. 
Upon this action we beſtow. the epithet of good 
nature. Do we trace it in a man, who has 
fallen under the remorſeleſs fangs of the law? 
It aſſumes the name of protecting adultery, of 
diſturbing the facred tranquility of families. 
Ihus in exact conformity to our different way 
of regarding an object, activity is intrigue, ad- 
dreſs is hypocrify, good nature is the action of 
a pander, firmneſs is inſolence, charity is oſten- 
tation; and, as it is in the nature ef man to 
blot in a certain degree the good tuat he does, 
and to pollute his moſt excellent qualities with 
folly, malignity ſeizes with eagerneſs the 2 
occaſions it finds, magnifies the crror, and dif- 
fuſes the taint over the whole courſe of his liſe. 
Zohamir poſſeſſes ſcarcely one of the accom- 
pliſhments to which he pretends. His taſte is 
equivocal; he is miſtaken in arts, in polite li- 
te rature, in men. An indifferent politician, he 
too oſten mixes in the moſt ſerious diſcuſſions, 
an epigram, an antitheſis or a pun, He has 
roved, that in the moſt common concerns of 
ife he has no feeling for the truly beautiful. His 
houſe is Gothic and ridiculous, his edition of 
Voltaire injudiciouſſy conceived, and con- 
temptibly executed; his Figaro is at once 
ſprightly and indecent, vulgar and philoſophi- 
cal, original and trite; Tarare is an unattractive 
In France perhaps; the more the pity ! 
maſs 
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mals of eyery moral, and every theatrical ab- 
furdity ;, the converſation of Zohamir is ungrace 
ful; his connections ill choſen; his ſtyle of 
living taſteleſs and uncouth. His immenſe 
fortune would have put it in his power to ex- 
hibit a ſpectacle hitherto aenknown. He might 
have united in a ſelect and well-choſen circle, 
the inexhauſtible amuſements of wit, the irra-- 
diations of talent, and the ſweets of liberty; 
and thus have drawn from every thing that ſur- 
rounded him the ſources. of his ewn felicity.. 
Grant, that the benefits he thus beſtowed would 
have been ill repaid by the ſubjects of them; 
there is a pleaſure of ſome ſort in being the 
object of ingratitude, 17 8 

The favourite chimera of Zohamir is to have 
a ſtrong and diſtinctive character. If he talk 
of himſelf, it is only to prove his individuality; 
and he talks of himſelf with willingneſs. But 
he has not choſen the moſt obvious method of 
ſecuring his point. If literary fame were the 
object in which all his affections centered, he 
would then endeavour in ſome form to be con- 
ſtanily before the public. The perſeverance 
with which one indulges the luſt of fame would 
then have been aſcribed to him, and he would 
have had a character. If the love of accumu- 
lation were the pivot round which his paſſions 
moved, and, conſtant as the needle to the pole, 
he brought every thing into play that could fix 
the favours of his capricious miſtreſs, we ſhould' 
then alſo have imputed to him a character, while 
he would in reality have had nothing but a 
paſſion, | 

Few men undoubtedly will think of Zohamir, 
as Zohamir thinks of himſelf, We muſt how- 

| ever 
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ever be in a high degree unjuſt, if we do not re- 
gard his talents as ſuperior to thoſe of the ma- 
jority of men of his own ſphere. For more rea- 
ſons than one, he will be of conſiderable ſervice 
to a municipal inſtitution; and the citizen, to 
whom we are already indebted for the liberty of 
America, may yet be of eminent utility to bis 
ſpecies: Zohamir, you will obſerve, has kindly 
informed us that he was the fortunate artificer 
of the Tranſatlantic revolution. It is true, that 
neither Americans, nor Engliſh, nor French, 
ſuſpected any thing; but the important intelli- 
gence was communicated to the world a few 
days ago in an eſſay expreſsly written for that 
purpoſe. It has been pretended, that Zohamir 
has Joſt ſomething of his gaiety. I defy the 
greateſt wit in France to write any thing gayer, 
than the two pages of the Remor ſtrance Con- 
cerning America and her Deliverer. 
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WE have thought it amuſing and perhaps 
uſeful, to place in the number of our Portraits 
that of the man who painted the Gallery. | 

Cneis has various apparent qualities, which 
ſink into nothing, if we bring them to a ſtrict 
examination. In ſocial intercourſe he is gentle, 
but his gentleneſs ſprings rather from the indo- 
lence of his diſpoſition, than from an affection- 
ate character. In compoſition be is ſarcaſtical, 
but his ſareaſms flow rather from the love of 
admiration, than from a malignant diſpoſition. 
He is deaf to the voice of ſame, becauſe he be- 
lieves he has acquired a portion of it that man- 
kind will not conteſt, and becauſe he is per- 
ſuaded that men grow tired of always praiſing 
the ſame perſon, though he ſhould every day 
produce a new title to their applauſe. 

He has the exterior of irreſolution, becauſe 
irreſolute characters are generally acceptable; 
and he has the reality of firmneſs, becauſe the 
reality conſiſts in the retaining our opinion, 
though we ſhould change our mode of proceed- 
ing. He beſtows his tamiliarity, without diſ- 
tinct ion or reſerve, not ſo his heart; mankind 
are welcome to his ſervices, not to his efteem. 
This mode of acting has made him more than 
once paſs for a hypocrite, and the little Te 
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has taken to repel the charge, proves the con- 
tempt he entertains for thoſe, who are not able 
to detect the ſecret of his ſoul. | 

W hatever be .Cneis's motive, indolence, va- 
nity or irreſolution, his conduct is always right. 
His motive might be of a higher order, the effect 
is the ſame. | 

His talent conſiſts in the abundance of his 
ideas, the clearneſs of his expreſſion, the indul- 
gence of his morality, the facility-of his com- 
poſition, the ingenuity of his conceptions, the 
accuracy of his portraits; but his works have 
never that finiſh we could defire. The reader 
always imagines. he might have done better, 
becauſe readers do not recollect, that minds, 
naturally deficient in energy, loſe more than 
they gain by correctneſs and poliſh. ; 

He is not deſtitute of invention, but his 
ſtyle is negligent and unornamented. His 
writings better ſuit the ' cultivated and the cri- 
tical, than they do the multitude. More nice 
in his perceptions than tender in his feelings, 
it is his ſuavity alone that prevents him from 
being repulſive. 

The paſſion of Cneis is to be univerſally 
agreeable. He has wherewith to attract, but 
not to engage us; and, if we examine, we ſhall 
find, that no-one has a right to complain of his 
injuſtice, and that no one has reaſon to thank 
him for his exertions, It is his ruling cbarac- 
teriſtic, to yield to the power of habit. He 
contradicts nobody, becauſe to contradict is 
troubleſome, and many people miſtake this in- 
difference for affectation. 

The writings of Cneis will be found volu- 
minous, and he will not have produced a — 

Work. 
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work. He is a Jaborious author, and he will 
not leave one monument behind him. -, 

By an unfortunate contraſt, he thinks a ſub- 
altern place too low for him, and a ſituation in 
the firſt claſs too high. This aſſemblage. of 
timidity and pride, will occaſion him never to 
be any thing, after having thought that he was 
a great deal of many things. Experience has 
convinced him, that he is no ſooner known 
than courted, and he has the weakneſs to take 
no pains to be known. | 

His timidity ſprings from the intimate perſua- 
ſion, that he is not placed in his proper ſitua- 
tion. Hethinks every man his ſuperior, becauſe 
every man has profited of circumſtarices more 
than he has done. This recollection will ſpread 
an air of diſcontent over his whole exiſtence, 
a tincture of malevolence over his writings, a 
fecret diffidence over all his enterpriſes, a tacit 
ſelf-reproach, that will not abandon him till 
the period, when the human frame is engaged 
in ſtruggling againſt the calamities, that diſtreſs 
the poor remnant of an expiring exiſtence, 

l Cneis is indefatigable in buſineſs, penetrating 
| in judgment, fruitful in expedients, and by theſe. 
ö qualities would have been able to, make a diſ- 
ringaiſhed figure among ftateſmen. The ad- 
vantageouſneſs of his perſon, the coolneſs of 
his teſpper, the fluency of his expreſſion, and 
the apparent honeſty of his manner, would 
have rendered him a negociator, uſeful- to bis 
country, dangerous to the power with whom 
he ſhould have been employed. He writes ber- 
ter than he ſpeaks, becauſe, while he ſpeaks, 
he is employed more in obſerving and judging, 
than ia converſing. * * | 
FEET His 
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His ſociety is agreeable, amuſing and ſincere; 
his gaiety is moderate, ſpritely and unaffected; 
his indulgence is deliberate, ingenuous, and re- 
ſtricted within proper limitations; his manner 
is. reſer ved or epigrammatical ; his effort is lit- 
tle, becauſe he does not hunt for ſallies, and 
becauſe he fears, the improper application of 
wit; yet his abſence leaves a void in the ſocial 
circle, and his company is eagerly deſired, even 
by thoſe, who regard him with no ſoit of affec- 
tion. | 

Cneis is not a man of genius, but more than 
a man of ingenuity ; he is not a man of learn- 
ing, but more than a man of information ; he 
is not a model of human perfection, but he has 
the principal qualities that a e af to have. 

He has no ſtrong propenſities to ſocial inter- 
courſe, becauſe, for one man that knows how 
to converſe, there are ten goſſips; for one man 
of a ſound underſtanding, ten more of incon- 
ſiſteney; for one true and ſober judge, ten paſ- 
ſionate declaimers; for one woman that reaſons, - 
ten who blunder about a meaning ; for one wo- 
man that deſires to be eſteemed for her mind, 
twenty who look no farther than their perſons, 
His miſanthropy produces no worſe effect upon 
him, than that of inaction ; he believes, that 
ſuch is the conſtitution of man, juſt as he per- 
ceives that aloes are bitter, poppy narcotic, elder- 
flower ſudorific, and nenuphar compoſing. 

How, it will be aſked, have we drawn the 
portrait of Cneis, without mentioning that he 
prefers his perſonal gratification? Becauſe this 
defect is common to all the world, and does 

| not 
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* 
not make a part of any individual. It may be 
added, that a man extremely complaiſant can 
never be in a high degree a ſelfiſh man. The 
Hirſt cedes in a certain degree to all the world, 
the latter does not yield an inch to any body. 


END OF VOLUME THE SECOND. 


